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SERRANO TALES.! 
BY RUTH BENEDICT. 


I. THE CREATION. 


In the beginning was darkness. Then there were two: Pakrokitatc and 
Kukitatc. They made the animals. They quarreled, and Pakrokitatc 
departed, and Kukitate lived with his people. Ktkitate said: “When 
people die, they shall come back.’’ But the people said, “If they come 
back, the world will fill up, and there will be no room. We will get rid 
of Kuikitate.”’ 

They employed a powerful shaman to bewitch Ktikitatc. He watched 
and saw that Kuikitatc came out every night to defecate in the ocean. 
Therefore he sent Frog to bite his excrement. Ktikitatc heard that the 
excrement did not plash as it fell into the water, and he knew that Frog 
was below. Now he knew he was going to die. He told his people to send 
Coyote far away to the north for wood to burn his body, and he said, 
“Immediately, as soon as I am dead, burn my body.” He died, and his 
people lighted the funeral pyre. Coyote had not yet gone far, when 
he saw the pyre burning, and he knew that Ktikitatc was dead. 

The people were standing close together all around the funeral fire, 
so close nothing could get through, for they were prepared lest Coyote 
should come back before the body was burned. Coyote ran round and 
round the circle and could not get in. But at last he saw his chance. 
Badger was standing bow-legged (as always) and Coyote slipped in 
between his legs and snatched Kukitatc’s heart before it was burned. 
He ran away with it and ate it. 

(All prayers in the old time were addressed to Ktkitatc.) 


| These stories are recorded as told by old Rosa Marongo, who learned 
most of them from her father-in-law, chief of the Marina (Morongo) local 
group, who died thirty five years ago. 


I 
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2. FRAGMENT OF THE MARINA ORIGIN STORY 


The Marina came from the west singing: 
‘Marina from the west, 
Marina from the west; 
We come. 
With the sacred feathers, (viimtc) 
With the sacred feathers; 
With the sacred shells (iik’) 
With the sacred shells, 
We come.” 

The Marina came to Marina. Other people were living there, and next 
morning these people were afraid of the Marina. The Marina prepared 
to give a fiesta but still the other people were afraid of them. When 
everything was ready, the other people chose one man to go to the Marina 
fiesta; and the man went, and the Marina gave him a place at the great 
supper, and feasted him. The Marina asked him if the rest of his people 
were coming, and he was afraid to tell them that his people were afraid 
of them, so he said, ‘“‘Yes, they are coming.’’ Then he went home, and 
told his people how he had been feasted, and they all went. 


3. THE TWIN CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 
A Story of the Marina Local Group. 


Two sisters traveled east together, and the elder sister carried a pot 
of water on her back. The younger sister was thirsty and asked for a 
drink, but the elder sister said no, they had far to go, and she would 
not give her a drink of water. Three times the younger sister asked for a 
drink, and the elder sister refused. Then the younger sister could go no 
farther and she died. The elder sister broke the water pot over her dead 
body, and went on alone. At last she came to a lake far in the east, and 
she made her home there. 

Every day she went out gathering seeds for her food; all day she spent 
gathering and preparing them. At last she became pregnant, and finally 
she could not go out any more for seeds. When the time came, she had 
twin boys. 

No one knew who was the father of her children. First of all Coyote 
came, and said the twin boys were his children. But the woman lay still 
and made him no answer. Then Bear came ... Then Wolf ... Then 
Buzzard ... then Eagle. Last of all the Sun came and said they were his 
children, and the woman rose and made cradles! for the two babies, and 
gave them names. The elder she named Tsatukotani, and the younger 
Parakonix. 


1 The ceremony which acknowledges the child’s paternity. See Benedict, 
Short Sketch of Serrano Culture, American Anthropologist, XXVI, p. 381. 
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Serrano Tales. 3 


Now again the woman went out every day for food, and she left the 
two cradles standing against the wall while she was gone. One day when 
she came home she found two birds lying by the babies’ cradles. She 
threw them away, but the two boys cried bitterly. So she went after the 
birds, and picked them up and pulled out their wing feathers, and buried 
the bodies of the birds. The babies stopped crying. Next day she found 
two small rabbits by the cradles. She skinned them and buried the flesh.? 
The next day there were two big jackrabbits lying by the cradles. This 
time the mother saw tracks, and knew that the children in her absence 
had hunted and killed the rabbits. 

Now the children were grown, and their mother was old. Tsatukotani 
and Parakonix asked their mother what she knew. And she said she 
knew nothing. They asked her again, and she said she knew a mountain 
where there were eagles. The boys said, ‘“We will go there.’’ She told 
them there were two little eagles there, and that the elder boy was 
to get the larger eagle, and the younger boy the smaller. 

The boys traveled and traveled, and they came to the great mountain. 
The elder brother asked the younger what he had dreamed, and he said, 
“A thistle-down flying in the wind.’ The younger brother said, “I 
dreamed that too.’”’ So the elder brother took the shape of a thistle- 
down and floated up to the cliff and found the nest, and took a young 
eagle. Then the younger brother took the shape of a thistle-down and 
floated up to the cliff, and found the nest and took a young eagle. But 
the younger brother would not be content with the smaller eagle, and 
finally his brother let him have the larger one. So they started for home, 
the elder brother having the smaller eagle, and the younger brother the 
larger. On the way the eagles died. The two brothers buried them by the 
road, and went on home without them. 

When they reached home their mother knew what had happened. 
She put her basket on her back, and took her cane, and started out to 
the place where the eagles were buried. When she came there, she dug 
them up with her cane, and not using her hands to touch them, she 
lifted them up, and threw one over one shoulder and the other over the 
other and they came to life again. 

When she got home with the eagles, she told her sons to fix up a cave 
for them, and they kept them there and fed them with rabbits that the 
boys killed. 

Again the boys asked their mother what she knew, and she answered 
that she knew nothing. They asked her again and she said she knew a 
reed (pak’at) that grew in the water (said to be the ocean) but she said 


1 This was in recognition of the fact that she understood that the two 
babies had killed the rabbits. No father or uncle or their families will eat the 
flesh of animals their children have killed for fear of spoiling the children’s 
luck in hunting. 
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they could never get it. The two boys wanted to go for the reed, and they 
set off for the ocean. 
When they got there, they sat a long time on the shore singing their 


songs and getting their power. Then the elder one went down under the : 


water to get the reed. He was gone a long time. At last he came up 
with it. The younger went next, and he was gone a long time too, and 
at last he also came up with the reed. 

There was a mountain there, and the two brothers went up to it, and 
they split it with their power, and sat down, one on each side, making 
their flutes. When the flutes were done, the elder one played for a long 
time without stopping, and the music was the most beautiful they had 
ever heard, and it was heard over half the world. But he could not make 
it heard over all the world. Then the younger brother played, and his 
music was just as beautiful, and this time it was heard over all the world, 

The two brothers went home now, taking their flutes. They spent all 
their time now playing on these flutes. Their mother spent all her time 
gathering seeds for them to eat. They ate nothing but seeds, for even 
when the two brothers killed rabbits, they buried them. 

Then the two brothers wished to kill the eagles. Finally their mother 
said the time had come. They sang all night, and they killed (strangled) 
the eagles. They took out the best feathers, and their mother saved them. 

The two brothers kept on playing. Two women were gathering seeds 
at the other end of the world. The younger of them heard the music the 
two brothers made on their flutes, and she spoke to the elder one about 
it. The elder one said, “I think I hear something too; I think it is a fly 
singing.” ““No,’’ said the younger, “‘it is not a fly.”’ She continued to 
hear it, and finally the elder sister heard it too. 

Now these were the daughters of Buzzard (the chief, kika), and. when 
they had arrived home at their father’s house, the younger said, ‘“Now 
I shall go away to find the music.’’ The elder did not wish to go, but she 
went finally with her sister. 

They had not gone very far when they met Coyote playing on a pipe. 
The elder sister said to the younger, ‘““This must be the music you heard. 
We will stop here.”’ But the younger sister would not, and they went on. 
Next they met Hawk who spread out his pretty feathers, and the elder 
sister wanted to stop there, but the younger sister would not. Then 
they met a very great fish, who sang, and made a great splash. But the 
younger sister would not stop there. 

Now they had come closer to where the two brothers were playing, so 
that even the elder sister heard the music all the time now. It was dark 
when they came in sight of the place where the two brothers were, but 
the place was lighted up with a great blaze like the sun. The brothers 
were still playing. The two sisters went around to the back of the house 
and sat down there. The boys did not know anyone had come. Their 
mother knew the girls had come, however, and she went to the boys to 
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Serrano Tales. 5 


tell them. Then the elder brother put on the sacred feathers (viimtc) and 
took his bow and arrow, and went out to look. But he could find nothing, 
and he came in again, and the two brothers played as before. 

Their mother came in again to them, and told them the sisters had 
come. The younger brother put on the sacred feathers, and took his bow 
and arrow, and went out to search. He saw the sisters. After that the 
brothers did not play any more. 

Their mother wept for she knew what trouble was before them. “You 
will fall into all kinds of trouble,” she told them. “There are many 
people in the world, people who do not know you, and whom you do not 
know. All kinds of trouble will come to you.”’ 

When morning came, the elder sister said, ‘“Now it is time to go back 
home.” The younger sister did not want to leave, but the elder sister 
would not be persuaded, and the younger would not stay without her 
sister. So the two daughters of Buzzard departed. 

After they had gone, the two brothers would not eat anything their 
mother put before them. They did not play their flutes, and they did 
nothing all day long. Finally they got ready and set out to follow. Their 
mother wept. She told them they would die, and that all kinds of evil 
would come. The two brothers fixed up a network in the house, and 
their mother was to watch it. When it broke she would know they 
were dead. 

So the two brothers left home. They traveled along the road their 
two sisters had taken, and they tried to kill game for their food. But 
they could catch nothing. They said to each other that they were going 
to die. At last they came near the house where the two sisters lived. 
Buzzard, their father, lived at a little distance from his daughters’ house, 
but he saw the two brothers go in, and he sent Tcaikakat, his son, to 
bring him word. Tcaikakat brought back word that he saw nothing. 
Again Buzzard sent his son, and this time before he left he gave him 
something to eat that made him very wise. So he came up to the door 
of the house where his sisters lived, and the blaze of light that came 
from the door struck him, and he fell down dazed. 

Buzzard called all his tribe together to kill the two brothers. They 
surrounded the house, but no one could go inside the door on account 
of the great light. At last Hawk killed them by flying through the roof, 
and falling upon the two brothers. 

Coyote came and drank the blood of the two brothers. This is his 
song that he sang: 

“Tsatukotani, I have killed him; 
Parakonix, I have killed him.’”! 


There were only the bones left, and Buzzard’s people ground them up; 


1“The names of these two gods are used also in Kaviikiktam (Palm 
Springs Cahuilla) clan ceremonies.”’ 
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only the long bones of the arms and legs they saved to use in the 
gambling game. 

At last the younger sister had a child. Buzzard immediately saw the 
great light again in his daughters’ house, and he sent his son again to 
bring him word. Now the younger sister was afraid to declare that her 
child was a boy, and she sent word that it was a girl. So Buzzard said 
that it should be allowed to live, for he thought, ‘‘It will be very well to 
have some one to wait on me when she grows up.’’ His mother named 
him Kwexomari. 

The boy grew up till he was as large as his father had been. His mother 
never told him his history, nor the story of his father’s death. One day 
he was playing with his uncle, and he was winning. His uncle said to 
him, ““You don’t have to kill me; I didn’t kill your father.’’ After that 
the boy would not eat but lay in a corner and said nothing. At last his 
aunt came to him and asked him what was the matter. He told her 
what his uncle had said, and she told him the whole story, how his 
father and uncle had been killed by her people and what had been done 
with their bones. 

The boy went out and took his father’s and his uncle’s bones from the 
gaming set, and carried them down to the water. He laid them down 
under the stream, and every morning he went to look at the bones. On 
the third morning the bones spoke to him. ‘There is no hope,” they said, 
“vou cannot bring us to life again; our bones were ground up and 
scattered. You can’t do anything.”’ 

From that time on, the boy began to practice in order to be ready to 
revenge his father’s death. He practiced with the sacred cane. He could 
lay the brush down flat before it when he swung it before him. But he 
was not satisfied. He practiced till he could lay the rocks flat before it. 
But he was not satisfied. He practiced till he could split mountains and 
lay them flat before it, and then he was satisfied. 

So he planned to gather all the tribe together to watch a gambling 
game between him and Coyote. All the people crowded together. They 
used the bones of his father and his uncle. Coyote threw the bones, and 
the earth trembled. He threw them again, and the earth trembled. 
Kwexomari threw them, and the earth opened, and everybody in the 
whole tribe was swallowed up. Only the boy and his mother were left; 
even his aunt was dead. 

Now the mother told her son of his grandmother who lived far away. 
The son wished to go to her, and his mother said she would go with him, 
but the son said no, he would go alone. So the boy started. His mother 
followed him at a distance. 

At length the boy came where the old grandmother was, and he told 
her who he was. The grandmother wept.! Now the old woman was very 


This was in greeting. 
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Serrano Tales. 7 


dirty and her house was very dirty, for she was old and feeble. Her 
grandson cleaned up everything for her. About this time his mother 
came up. The son said he must leave again, and he told his mother to 
stay with the old grandmother. But she would not. 

When Kwexomiari set out, his mother again followed him at a distance. 
They traveled many days. The son knew that his mother was following, 
so when he had killed a rabbit, he left a part of it behind on the trail for 
his mother. 

One day she caught up to him, but that same day he left her again. 
Again she followed at a distance. At the end of the second day, the son 
came up to a place where there was another tribe. They gave him food, 
and made a feast for him. In the middle of the feast the mother came 
up weeping. ‘“‘Does she belong to you?” the people asked him. ‘‘Yes, 
she belongs to me,’’ he answered. So they put food before her; but she 
would not eat, and she had not eaten for two or three days. She knew 
her son was going to leave her again. 

The son went on till he came to another people. These people did not 
pay much attention to Kwexomari, and did not make a feast for him. 
He swung his cane, and the earth opened and killed them. 

Thus they came to the edge of the great water. And the son waited 
for his mother, and took her on his back to carry her across the water. 
He carried her out into the deep water and slipped her from his back 
aud drowned her. 

4. BOW-LEGGED. 


A Story of the Marina Local Group. 


A man was out hunting, and he was too late to get home that night 
so he found a shelter on a mountain side to sleep. After he was asleep, 
he heard people coming. He knew that they were spirits, and he was 
very much afraid and climbed up on the roof of the shelter. 

The people came on, and came into the house and had a fiesta all night. 
There were two companies who sang songs. 

First company: “Niir ic aw axitc 
Niir tc aw axite’. 
(Bow-legged, 
Bow-legged). 
Second company: ‘‘Now we'll kill him.” 
They sang these songs all night. Now this was the man’s name, and he 
was bow-legged; he was in very great fright. 

Next morning the man did not go out hunting as he had expected; 
he went home as fast as he could, and told his wife what had happened. 
He stayed home all that day and the next. Two women of the village 
went out seed-gathering. They wandered quite far, and heard the people 
of a far-off tribe planning to kill their people that night. The distant 
tribe came, and they killed everybody; only an old man and his daughter 
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were left. He was a great medicine man, and he brought on a great storm, 
and killed all that distant tribe that had murdered his people. 


5. THE MAN WHO FOLLOWED HIS WIFE TO THE LAND OF THE DEAD 


A great hunter brought home a wife. They loved each other, and were 
very happy. But the man’s mother hated the ycung wife, and one day 
when the husband was out hunting, she put a sharp pointed object in 
the wife’s seat, and the woman sat down upon it, and was killed. 

The people immediately brought brush, and piled it up. They put her 
body upon it, and burned it, so that when her husband returned that 
night the body was all consumed. ‘The man went to the burning-place, 
and stayed there motionless. Curls of dust rose and whirled about the 
charred spot. He watched them all day. At night they grew larger, and 
at last one larger that all the rest whirled round and round the burned 
spot, and set off down the rcad. The man followed it. At last when it 
was quite dark, he saw that it was the figure of his wife that he was 
following, but she would not speak to him. 

She was leading him in the direction of the rock past which all dead 
people must go. If they have been bad in their lives, the rock falls on 
them and crushes them. When they came to this rock, she spoke to him. 
“We are going to the place of dead people,” she told him. ‘‘T will take 
you on my back so that you will not be seen and recognized as one of 
the living.” 

Thus they went on till they came to the river the dead have to ford. 
This was very dangerous, because the man was not dead, but the woman 
kept him on her back, and they came through safely. The woman went 
directly to her people. She went home to her parents and brothers and 
sisters who had died before. They were glad to see her, but they did 
not like the man for he was not dead. The woman pleaded for him, 
however, and they let him stay. Special food had to be always cooked 
for him, for he could not eat what dead people live on. Also in the 
daytime he could see nothing; it was as if he were alone all day long; 
only in the night he could see. 

When the people were going hunting, they said to each other that 
they ought to take the man along. So they took him, and stationed him 
on the trail the deer would take. Presently he heard them shouting, “The 
deer, the deer,” and he knew they were shouting to him that the deer 
were coming in his direction. But he could see nothing. Then he looked 
again, and he could see two little black beetles (such as the Serrano 
used to eat) and he knocked them over, and these were the deer the dead 
people hunted. And when all the people had come up, they praised him 
for his hunting, and after that they did not complain of his being there. 

The people were sorry for him. They said, “It is not time for him to 
die yet. He has a hard time here. The woman ought to go back with him.”’ 
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Serrano Tales. 9 


So they planned that it should be so. They instructed the man and the 
woman to have nothing to do with each other for three nights after 
their return to earth, but for the living this meant three years. 

So the man and the woman returned to earth, and they were continent 
for three nights, but they did not know that the dead people had meant 
three years, and when the husband woke on the morning of the fourth 
day, he was alone. 

6. THE GLUTTONOUS WIFE. 

This man was a wonderful hunter. He always brought in quantities 
of meat. But he got tired of meat, and he wanted his wife to go to her 
mother’s country to get a certain kind of seed that grew there. He gave 
her a load of meat to take as a present to her mother, and she put it on 
her back and started out. But she only went halfway. She stopped at 
a large flat bed-rock where the women used to grind, and she ate up 
the meat, and ground up the bones and ate those, and started back 
home again. 

Her husband was surprised that she came back empty-handed, but 
he said nothing, and gave her another load of meat, and she started 
out again. This time she did just the same as before. When she got home, 
she did not say anything, and her husband did not say anything. But 
next day when he sent her again, he sent his little sister with her. The 
woman did the same thing again, and when she had ground the bones, 
she gave only the tiniest mouthful to the little sister. 

So the sister came home and told her brother, and the people decided 
to get rid of the wife who ate so much. They got a powerful medicine 
man to bewitch all the water so that she could not drink any at all. Then 
they put quantities of food before her, and she ate and ate. At last she 
asked for water, and went off to get some. But she could not drink it, 
for the water was bewitched. She ran to another water-place, but that 
was bewitched, and she ran round and round looking for water till she 
dropped down dead. Her body turned into a crow, and as it flew up, it 
carried her baby with it up into the sky, but she dropped it when she 
got up pretty high, and it was killed. 

The woman’s mother that day lost all her pounded seeds that were stored 
in jars in her storage cave, for a crowcame and ate and ate. The mother saw 
the crow and was suspicious, and that night she heard that her daughter 
had died, and she knew that the crow that had eaten her seeds was her 
own daughter. 

7. THE, GHOST KIDNAPPER.! 

A little boy cried all the time, and his father and mother were tired 

of him, and they threw him outdoors for the ghost (t¢iiv)* to catch. She 


1 This story is told to frighten cry babies. 
2 This word is used of ghosts; of the dead in general; of the mourning 
dolls, and, as here, in the sense of a witch or evil spirit. 
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is always outside, waiting for any children she can catch. She took the 
little boy home to her country on her back and adopted him. She couldn’t 
give him anything good to eat, for they couldn’t eat the same kinds of 
food. Gopher lived near by and she had good things to eat, and when 
the ghost was away the little boy used to go and eat what Gopher gave 
him. Gopher told him never to touch any food the ghost offered him: 
so the little boy was careful. 

One day he saw a light far away, and he asked Gopher what it was 
and she said it was the light in his mother’s house. So the little boy 
said he would go home to his mother’s. He sang this song: 

““My father and mother, 

My father and mother, 

I see their light shining.” 
Now Gopher told him he must tell his people to be prepared, for the 
ghost would surely come to kill them all. When the boy got home, his 
mother asked him where he came from, and he told her from the ghost. 
Then she recognized him. He told her what the Gopher had said, and 
they all got ready for the ghost to come. 

That night when the ghost got home to her house, she called for the 
little boy, but he did not answer. She called and called, and ran every- 
where looking for him. She went to Gopher and asked where he was, 
but she would not tell her the truth, and the ghost tried to kill her, but 
she would run down into one hole, and stick her head up out of another, 
and the ghost was all worn out trying to catch her and could not. 

So she determined to start off to find the boy. She tossed down a 
basket, and followed where it rolled, for it showed her the direction in 
which the boy had gone. When she got to his home, no one answered 
when she called, for they knew who it was who was calling. They heated 
a rock red hot, and when she was calling for the boy, they said they 
would give him up to her. When she came up to get him in her mouth, 
they stuck the red hot rock down her throat instead. But she was very 
powerful, and when she died she killed all the people. Only one old 
woman was left. 


8. THE WATERBABY. 

In the hills there was a camp with many people. Two young girls, 
while the others were gathering seeds, went all the time after water for 
the people. One day they saw a little baby lying by the water. One of 
the girls ran up to it when she saw it. “This shall be my baby,” she cried. 
She held it, and petted it. 

When she picked it up, the wind began to blow, and it blew harder 
and harder till it was a whirlwind. The whirlwind swept her away with 
the baby in her arms, and drowned her in the pool. 

The other girl ran home to tell the people. They searched and searched, 
but they could not find her. At last they found her clothes in the water. 
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Her father did not give up watching. He watched first at that water- 
hole, then at another. One day he was watching at this other pool, and 
he saw a little baby on the bank. He took his bow and arrow, and shot 
across the baby so that the arrow went through it from side to side 
though the chest.’ It could not reach the water-hole, and was killed. 
(This story refers to the belief in “water babies’’, yellow lizards about 
four inches long with blue eyes and hair that looks like fingers. They 
are said to cry like a baby. They are still seen in water-holes, and are . 
very much feared.) 
g. COYOTE LOVES HIS YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 

Coyote had three daughters. Now he was in love with the youngest 
one, and he wished to bring it about so that he could enjoy her. He 
pretended illness, and told his three daughters that he should soon die. 
‘When I am dead,” he said, ‘‘go to your uncle, who will take care of 
you for my sake. He is my brother, and looks exactly like me. Go to him 
as soon as I am dead, as soon as you have burned me in the brush house, 
just as I lie, without looking at me.”’ 

So his daughters did as he said, and they burned him in the brush 
house, and went to their uncle. The girls saw how much he looked like 
their father, and they thought, “‘Surely this is our father.” But they 
said nothing. They had not been living long with him there when the 
uncle began to make love to the youngest daughter and proposed to 
marry her. The daughters wanted to run away. They thought and 
thought. At last they decided to go up into the sky and become the 
Pleiades. So they did. 

Coyote looked everywhere for them. At last one day he was about to 
take a drink, and he saw in the water the three stars that used to be his 
daughters. He beckoned and beckoned to them to come down to him, 
but they would pay no attention. At last the youngest one consented 
to come down to get him and take him up on her back to the sky. But 
when he was upon her back, he could not keep himself from annoying 
her, and she threw him off her back, and he fell down from the sky, and 
was killed. 

10. COYOTE AND WOLF. 

Wolf was a great hunter. He was always bringing in game. But Coyote 
never went anywhere; he lay in the house, and ate what his brother, 
Wolf, brought in. But one day Wolf had trouble with his hunting. A 
monster came and took the meat he had killed, and he had to go home 
empty-handed. The same thing happened the next day, and the next. 
At last Coyote asked him what was wrong, and Wolf told him. So Coyote 
said he would kill the monster. 


1 The only way to kill a witch. As also Isleta, Loomis, Pueblo Folk Tales, 
p. 80, n. 2. 
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Wolf took Coyote to the place, and went off hunting as usual. Coyote 
watched with his bow and arrow. Then the monster came. Coyote was 
terrified ; he did not know what to do. He asked his eyes what to do, but 
they did not answer. He asked his ears what to do, but they did not 
answer. At last he asked his penis, and it answered and told him to 
shoot the monster in the penis, and he would be killed. So Coyote shot, 
and he hit the monster in the penis, and he died, and Coyote carried home 
the meat. 


Now after this Wolf married, but he did not tell Coyote. Coyote 
noticed that Wolf no longer brought home the choicest parts of the 
meat, the heart, the liver, and the rest. So he was suspicious. One day 
while Wolf was away hunting, Coyote annoyed the woman, so that to 
escape him, she flew away in the shape of a bird. 

When Wolf came home from hunting that night, Coyote told him that 
in his absence, a great many people had come upon them, and almost 
killed them both; the woman had disappeared, and he did not know 
where she was. 

Two nights passed. Then Wolf told Coyote that a great company of 
people were coming, and to escape from them, he must do as Wolf 
directed. So Wolf and Coyote both painted themselves as for a dance, 
white, and red, and black. When the people came up, they were in 
three companies, and Wolf said he would make his escape first. ‘““Only,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘you must not look after me.”” So Wolf went out, and he got 
through the first company. And he got through the second company. 
But when he was passing through the third company, Coyote looked 
after him, and the people fell upon Wolf, and he was killed. Then Coyote 
went out as Wolf had directed, and got through safely. 

The people took all the bones of Wolf, and ground them up, but the 
skull they saved, and took away. Coyote found the powder into which 
Wolf's bones had been ground, and he took it down to the water, and 
put it under the stream. Every morning he went to look, and on the 
third morning the bones spoke to him and told him there was no hope; 
they had been ground to powder, and Coyote could do nothing to bring 
them to life again. 

So Coyote went away. On his way he met an old woman with sticks 
on her back. ““Where are you going?’’ asked Coyote. “My people are 
having a great fiesta; at the top of the pole there will be Wolf’s head.” — 
“What will you do there ?’’ — “I am taking these sticks to burn on the 
pile that will be lit under the pole.” 

At this Coyote seized the old woman and killed her. Then he put on 
her clothes, slung on her burden of sticks, and went into the camp. There 
were all the strange people having a fiesta, and singing and dancing 
around the pole. Coyote jumped up as high as he could jump, and got 
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the skull of Wolf and ran off with it. The people chased him, but they 
could not overtake him, and Coyote escaped. 


II. COYOTE KILLS TAKWITC. 

The low-flying meteor, Takwitc, lived on Kwiryakaite (San Gorgonio). 
He was a person in those days, and he used to trouble people all about. 
He would take off their children, and the souls even of grown people. So 
the people called a council, and considered how to get rid of Takwitc. 
Nobody dared to kill him. At last Coyote said he would kill him. So the 
people told him the road that Takwitc always took, and Coyote took his 
bow and arrow and went out to wait. 

Now Coyote did not know how to kill Takwitc, and he was very much 
afraid. He wanted to run away. He asked his eyes how he could kill 
Takwitc, and his eyes said nothing. He asked his ears, and they an- 
swered nothing. At last he asked his penis, and it answered him, and 
said, ‘When Takwitc comes, you must shoot him in the penis, and he 
will die.’’ So Coyote waited, and when Takwitc came, he shot him in the 
penis, and he fell over dead. 

The people all rushed up, and ground Takwite to powder. But his 
spirit escaped and still flies through the air like fire. 


I2. COYOTE LOSES HIS SACRED FEATHERS. 
Hummingbird was circling round and round close to the earth singing 


mn SORE: “T, the hummingbird, a-ii-ii-ii, a-ii-ii-ii; 
I, the hummingbird, a-ii-ii-ii, a-ii-ii-ii-ii.” 

Coyote watched him circling, and he beckoned to Hummingbird. She 
came near him, and Coyote began singing with her, and circling round 
and round on the ground as she did in the air. Then Coyote opened his 
bag and took out the sacred feathers (viimtc) that he was carrying, and 
he put them on to Hummingbird, and dressed her all up. And they 
went on circling and singing together. Gradually Hummingbird rose 
higher and higher. At first Coyote did not notice this; then it was too 
late. Finally Hummingbird was lost out of sight, and Coyote had lost 
all his sacred feathers. 

Coyote took up his empty bag, and he filled it with wind, so that it 
looked as if it were still full of the sacred feathers. Then he went on 
carrying his bag. He got to some people having a fiesta. He told them 
his bag was full of sacred feathers, and that he would sell it to them. 
They had a sack filled with strings, and not much good, so they said 
they would trade with him. Coyote thought it would be better than his 
bag of wind. So he told them not to open it till he had got far away, 
and he traded. 

He got to another people who were having a fiesta, and he wanted 
to trade again. But these people chased him, and wanted to kill him. 
And Coyote ran, and lost his bag. So he came off empty handed after all. 
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13. THE PEOPLE DECIDE TO GET RID OF COYOTE. 

Coyote was very lazy. He let other people work. When they had been 
way out in the mountains hunting and brought in the game, Coyote 
would steal it all for himself, and have a great feast. He did nothing 
but lie around and play a reed flute. 

So the people decided to get rid of him. They said: “We will all go 
and leave him. We will go far to the east where there is a boiling lake, 
and when Coyote overtakes us we will throw him into the scalding water.”’ 
So they got a powerful shaman to bewitch Coyote so that they could get 
away without his knowing it. At first he did not succeed, but at last 
Coyote was thrown into a sleep. Then all the people went east. 

By and by Coyote waked up. He began running around to all the 
different lodges, but he could find no one. All the fires were cold. He 
poked up all the ashes, but they were cold too. He knew that all his 
people had gone far away. Then he said to his ear: ““Where are my 
people gone ?”’ But his ear did not answer him at all. And he said to 
his eyes: ““Where are my people gone?” But his eyes did not answer him 
at all. And at last he said to his penis: ““Where are my people gone?” 
And his penis began talking, and told him they had gone east to the 
boiling lake, and it told him how to get there. 

So Coyote set out. First he overtook the frog. Then he overtook the 
lizard. And last of alf he overtook the birds, for they traveled faster 
than all the rest. So Coyote came first of all to the boiling lake. The 
crane was there for umpire, and he saw that Coyote got there first. And as 
soon as the birds came up, Coyote threw them into the burning lake, and 
when the bear and the deer and the rabbits came up he threw them into 
the burning lake. And last of all he threw in the lizard and the frog. 

And just as he had thrown in the last one, the sun came up over the 
horizon, and Coyote wanted to throw him in too. But Crane said, no; 
he could not throw in Sun. So Coyote rested. 


“c 


I4. COYOTE AND WOLF. 

Wolf had two children. Their mother one day was singing a lullaby 
to them when Coyote came by. Coyote was very hot, and he wanted a 
drink. He said, “I’m so hot; go fetch me a drink of water.”’ “‘Go get it 
yourself if you want a drink,”’ she said. ‘““No,” said Coyote, ‘I’ve done 
all I can today. You go and get the drink for me.’’ So at last Wolf’s wife 
took the basket hat, and went down the trail to where the water was. 
It took a little while, and when she came back, Coyote and the two 
children were gone. Coyote had stolen them. Wolf’s wife did not know 
what to do. At last that evening Wolf came home. But they could not 
find the children. 

A long time Wolf's two boys were living with Coyote, and they 
were quite grown now. One day Coyote prepared to go out hunting. He 
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told Wolf's children to stand at a certain pass, and he would drive 
mountain sheep toward them, and they were to kill them. “If you don’t 
kill those sheep,”’ he told them, ‘‘when I come up, I will kill you both.”’ 

So Wolf’s children waited at the pass. They heard singing. ‘“‘What is 
that?” asked the younger. “I think that is a fly singing,”’ said the older. 
Then they heard it again. They knew it was somebody coming. It was 
Wolf. When he came up to the boys, he asked them who they were. 
“We are Wolf’s children,” they said, ‘‘and Coyote stole us from our 
father.”” Then Wolf knew they were his own children. 

Wolf’s children told him what they were doing at the pass, and how 
Coyote had threatened to kill them if they let the mountain sheep go by. 
Just then they saw the sheep coming. They all stood aside, and let the 
sheep go by. Behind them came Coyote. “Fools of Wolf’s children,” he 
shouted, “I will kill you now, and no mistake.’’ He was so angry he 
could hardly speak. Then Wolf stepped out and killed him. 

Wolf told his two children the road home, and he inquired the road to 
Coyote’s house. So Wolf came to Coyote’s house. ‘Who are you?” he 
asked the children when he got there. ““‘We are Coyote’s children,” they 
said. ““‘Where is your father?’ ‘He is hunting mountain sheep.” Then 
Wolf fell upon them and killed them, and afterwards he went home. 


15. COYOTE AND FROG. 

Coyote was out walking. He leaped about and bit himself and ran 
in a circle chasing himself. Frog made fun of him. “Hi, Coyote, mad 
dog,’”’ he said. At last Coyote called, ‘‘Shut up, stop making fun. I will 
eat you.” “If you eat me,” Frog answered, “blood (?) will come out 
and drown you.”’ But Coyote laughed. “If I have to, I will climb a tree.” 
The Frog mocked him again, and Coyote ate him. 

The water rose and rose and rose. Coyote climbed a tree, but the water 
came up to the bough where he was. He climbed higher and higher and 
higher. And the waters still rose. Then some cranes came flying past. 
They said, “If you jump and catch hold of our wings, we will carry you 
away from this water.” So they urged Coyote, and finally Coyote jumped. 
But he missed, and fell into the water and was drowned. 

After the water had dried away, Wolf, Coyote’s brother, came and 
stood over him and sang a mourning song (words unintelligible to teller) 
and Coyote came to life and ran off. 


16. COYOTE KILLS WILDCAT. 

Coyote and Wildcat lived near each other. They had each two children. 
Every day the two fathers went hunting together. One day Coyote 
killed Wildcat; he cooked the meat, and ground up the bones. Then he 
took the cooked meat home, and gave it to the four children to eat. To 
Wildcat’s children he said, “Your father got lost while we were out 
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hunting, and I do not know what has become of him.’’ Wildcat’s children 
liked the meat that Coyote had brought them; they thought they had 
never tasted anything so good. 
That night Coyote sang all night, and Wildcat’s children heard him 
singing. He sang: 
“The heart you ate, 
The liver you ate 
The meat you ate, 
Your father.” 


Then they knew that Coyote had killed their father, and given them his 
flesh to eat. This made them very ill, and they vomited, and they swore to 
kill Coyote. 

The next morning Coyote told them he was going out to hunt for 
their father, but they were not deceived, and when he had gone they 
dug a tunnel in the earth like a coyote hole, and from the deep end 
they dug two small holes that they could run out through. Then they 
played with Coyote’s children, and they killed them both, and then they 
cooked the meat. 

When Coyote got home, they gave him the cooked meat to eat, and 
he liked it, and thought he had never tasted anything so god. He asked 
where his children were. Wildcat’s children answered, ‘“They are playing 
down near the water.’ So Coyote went to fetch them. He ran into the 
hole Wildcat’s children had dug, to look for them, and Wildcat’s children 
stuffed the hole full of brush and set fire to it, and Coyote was killed. 


17. BUNGLING HOST. 

I. Wildcat had two daughters, and he told them to build a fire as if 
to roast something. Then he went and lay down there himself, and 
buried himself in the ashes. He told his daughters, ‘‘After a while dig 
up the ashes, and take out the food.”’ So after a while Wildcat’s daughters 
did as they were told. There in the pit were many great roasted pexa' kam 
(green larvae five inches long and big around as a finger; a great delicacy 
in olden times), and Wildcat came walking up from the other direction, 
and joined his daughters and Coyote at the feast. 

Now Coyote thought this was very easy, so he invited Wildcat to 
visit him, and he told his daughters to prepare the pit, and he went and 
lay down in it. Then Coyote’s daughters dug up the pit. But there were 
no pexa’kam. Coyote was cooked in the ashes. So Wildcat went home. 

II. Coyote went to visit Wildcat. There was not much in the house to 
eat, so Wildcat told his two daughters to bring him a blanket, and a 
little basket. The blanket he folded and put across his knee, and the 
basket he put at his feet. Then he beat the blanket, and mesquite drop- 
ped out of it, and fell into the basket at his feet. So he gave Coyote 
plenty to eat. 
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Now when Coyote got home, he invited Wildcat to visit him, and 
when he had come, he told his daughters to bring him a blanket, and he 
folded it across his knee; and a basket, and put it at his feet. Then 
Coyote began to beat the blanket. He beat it till his knee was bruised, 
and he beat it till his knee swelled up as big as a cooking pot, and he 
peat it till he was bloody all over, he had hit himself so hard. And no 


mesquite came. 
So Wildcat went home. 
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LITERARY ASPECTS OF WINNEBAGO MYTHOLOGY. 


BY PAvlI, RADIN. 


It has been frequently pointed out that many Indian tribes divide 
their myths into two groups, one coinciding in the main with our category 
of myth proper, and the other with that of our semi-historical legend or 
novelette. Among the Winnebago this distinction between myth (watka) 
and the tale (worak) is very strong and every tale is classified by them 
in one or the other category, or in a mixed category, the ‘“‘myth-tale.’”’ The 
literal translation of watka is ‘‘what is old’; of worak, ‘that which 
is told,”’ in the sense of‘‘ that which has happened” ; but the distinction is 
much more far reaching than the literal translation indicates. The two 
types are set off from one another by objective differences in style 
which may be examined under three heads: the general stylistic charac- 
teristics; the motives and episodes selected for treatment; and the 
manner in which the cultural background is reflected. 

A glance at those stories in this collection which the Winnebago 
designate as myths will show that they all have more or less stereotyped 
introductions. They either begin with some phrase such as ‘“There were 
once ten brothers of whom the youngest always stayed at home’; 
“There once lived a person with his younger brother’’!; ‘“‘A married 
couple lived in a round lodge’, or, “in an oval lodge’, etc. 

If we compare this type of introduction with that used by some of the 
neighbors of the Winnebago, interesting differences may be noticed. 
Among the eastern Ojibwa, for instance, most myths begin with the 
phrase ‘There once lived my story.’’ Of the openings current among the 
Winnebago only the third is at all frequently encountered among 
these people. By far the favorite is ““There once lived a man along the 
shore of a lake’ or “along a river’’*. Among the Omaha and Ponka no 
stereotyped phrase of this type exists nor apart from the generalized 


he 


opening, “There once lived an old woman (grandmother) with her 


1 This opening is frequently varied. Sometimes it is a brother and sister, 
at other times an old woman with her grandson, or a man with his wife. I 
believe that in all these cases the raconteur’s object is to represent two people 
who are fond of each other. This does not however hold for such beginnings 
as ‘‘There was an old woman with her grandson” which is generally the 
opening of the strictly Trickster myths. 

* This is by far the favorite opening. 

3 P. Radin, Some Myths and Tales of the Ojibwa of Southeastern Ontario. 
Geological Survey of Canada. Anthropological Series, Memoir IT. 
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grandson,” are any of the Winnebago openings found. The favorite 
opening appears to be, “So and so went traveling,” or, “‘he was going 
along.” This is particularly common for all the trickster myths. It is 
analogous to that of the eastern Ojibwa: ‘‘So and so was walking along 
a lake.’ The other Ponka openings are, ‘“There was a tribe’; ‘So and 
so met a person;” ‘““There were some lodges;” ‘““There was a populous 
village.” 

In contradistinction to this formalization of the opening sentence 
there seem to be no stereotyped endings among the Winnebago except 
the self-evident, “It is ended. Thus far.” One stylistic peculiarity 
however it is important to bear in mind both in connection with the 
tales of the Winnebago and the myths and tales of the eastern Ojibwa 
and Omaha-Ponka, the tendency to end either with some explana- 
tory feature or with the identification of the actors with animals or 
celestial beings. 

Scattered throughout the myths are likewise found stereotyped 
formulae, consisting either in the association of certain characteristics 
with definite actors, for instance, of boastfulness with Turtle, obscenity 
with Trickster, stupidity with Otter, vanity with Woodpecker, etc. ; in 
the strict adherence to a definite number of repetitions for certain 
actions; in the use of fixed metaphors!; in the well-nigh complete absence 
of tragic endings, etc. As we shall see later, all these stylistic elements 
of ‘“‘myth’”’ are wanting in the “‘tale’’. 

Turning now to the general nature of the plots of the ‘‘myths”’, it will 
be noticed that they consist of more or less well co-ordinated motifs, 
themes and episodes. In the pure trickster cycles, e. g. those of the 
Trickster and of the Hare, this co-ordination is poor and there is little 
relation between the episodes. We have simply an enumeration of one 
episode after another without any theme to hold them together, unless 
indeed it be the very vague theme of a person journeying from place 
to place. In all other myths, on the other hand, certain well-defined 
themes are developed: for example, adventure, tests for the purpose 
of overcoming obstacles or attaining one’s purpose”, the love of an elder 
for his younger brother, of a man for his wife, etc.®. At other times 
we find more specific themes, such as the search of the Twins for their 
blanket, the strife of the Thunder bird and the Waterspirit, the disobe- 
dience of express commands‘. The coordination in this group of myths 
is always excellent. 

' Cf., for instance, the metaphors used in the description of the four ages 
of man, childhood, boyhood, maturity and old age, in the “Origin of the 
Medicine Dance.’’ RBAE 37: pp. 350ff. 

2 “The Chief’s Daughter and the Orphan,”’ p. 27. 

3 ‘The Man Who Recovered His Wife from Spirit-land,”’ p. 33. 

4 ‘The Traveler,’’ p. 37. 
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There is an even more striking thematic characteristic of ‘‘myths” 
among the Winnebago: very few deal with matters of distinctively 
human interest. The dramatis personae of the vast majority are animals, 
heroes, spirits, and these have as a rule been brought into relation with 
the various aspects of Winnebago life in an indirect manner, to explain, 
for instance, the origin of clan animals, of clan palladiums, of religious 
societies. The matter will be still clearer as we discuss the fundamental 
question of the extent to which myth reflects the cultural background 
of the Winnebago. 

Let us examine two myths. In the myth of ‘““The Man who visited the 
Thunderbirds,”’ an only sister is loved and petted by ten brothers. She 
is taken away by an evil spirit and subsequently attempts by every 
means in her power to kill her brothers who have started in search for 
her. The youngest brother finally succeeds in overcoming all the obstacles 
that her husband has placed in his path and with the consent of her own 
child, whom she left behind with her brothers shortly after it was born, 
he kills her. Our second example is the second version of the myth of 
“The Twins.’’ Here the father of a man kills his daughter-in-law, and 
the son on his return, finding his wife murdered and his two unborn 
children apparently done away with, has only the weakest kind of a 
protest to make against his father, the murderer. Now nothing can be 
imagined more heinous, more unthinkable, more unmentionable than 
such conduct from the Winnebago standpoint: a sister endeavours to 
kill her brothers, a brother to kill his sister, a son to kill his mother, 
a father-in-law to kill his daughter-in-law. Apparently the Winnebago 
today, however, take no offense at these episodes in the myths and 
tell them to their children at the same time that they are inculcating 
in them the strictest kind of a morality and regard for established 
things. 

A certain amount of disapproval has however begun to assert itself 
in some cases. The raconteur of the particular version that I obtained 
of ‘“The Man who visited the Thunderbirds,’ has found it necessary to 
say in extenuation of the sister’s conduct that she had been living with 
the bad spirits for so long a time that she had become as bad as they 
were. The brother’s conduct in killing her and the son’s in permitting 
it, is on the other hand motivated by saying that she had caused them 
so much misery that he (the brother) had no alternative but to kill her. 
Similarly in one of the versions of the‘“The Twins,”’ the whole episode 
of the treacherous murder of the woman by her father-in-law is discarded 
and the woman dies a natural death and her body is subsequently 
mutilated by her husband in order to rescue the child in her womb. 
Even for this act the father apologises. 

What conclusion can be drawn from these facts? Obviously that in 
the most fundamental principles of Winnebago ethics and morality, the 
myths signally fail to reflect the cultural standards. A perusal of the 
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other myths will bear this out amply. The cultural background is 
reflected only in the most superficial way: the structure of the lodges, 
hunting and war customs, games, etc. It is important to remember 
this, for it sheds light also upon the subjective attitude of the 
Winnebago toward the myths. This same lack of close relation to the 
cultural background is characteristic of most of the fairy tales of 
Grimm. There, too, only traces of the religion and customs of the narra- 
tors are visible. 

When, however, we turn to the “‘tales’”’ the situation changes in all 
respects. There is in these no suggestion of a stereotyped opening nor 
ending. None of the specific stylistic characteristics that we encountered 
in the myths exist. The only convention found has to do with the 
nature of the subject matter; here the choice, although by no means small 
seems to be limited. The subjects preferably selected for treatment are 
human — the love of a man for his wife, the faithfulness of a dog to his 
master, the fate of the young woman who disdained her suitors, the 
courage and generosity of Big Walker, etc. In place of the multipicity of 
episodes and motifs found in the myth we have a simple plot with a 
single thematic development. Finally, in contradistinction to the myth, 
we find a most intimate corinection between the subject-matter of the 
tale, the actions of its personages, and the cultural background. There 
are no violations of elementary Winnebago principles of morality. On 
the contrary, the heroes of the tales are always guided by the most 
laudable motives — the love of aman for his wife and the desire to submit 
to any sufferings in order to recover her from the land of the dead, the 
resolve to avenge the death of a wife and children, to rescue a captured 
wife, etc. In all these instances every trait that is lauded in the ideal 
Winnebago is ascribed to the hero. 

Besides these characteristics of the “‘tale’’ there are several others 
almost equally important from the Winnebago point of view. One of these 
is especially at variance with all conventional ethnological classifications: 
an origin story, being regarded as accounting for true happenings, must 
fall into the category of the ‘‘tale’’. Nevertheless, a story told at a holy 
time, i. e. at solemn ceremonies, or especially associated with the cere- 
monial winter season, must be a “‘myth’’. In addition, the persons of 
the story, whether they are supernatural or animal, for instance, would 
in some cases of themselves, quite apart from other considerations, 
classify the story in one or the other category. 

The differentiation between a myth and a tale can be made, then, for 
the Winnebago on several counts, none of them mutually exclusive, and 
the proper classification of any one story is sometimes therefore a 
question of the weighting of several factors. This is well illustrated by 
the first story in this collection. It is designated as a myth. Nevertheless, 
it is a rather romantic love story. In the opening there is a faithful 
reflection of the cultural background. Indeed, throughout, the main 
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theme is love — love of the girl for the orphan, of the parents for their 
daughter. There is not the slightest trace of any action or sentiment at 
variance with the accustomed Winnebago viewpoint. The plot is simple: 
the girl’s love for the orphan, its unconscious non-requital, her death, 
and her redemption from the land of the dead by the orphan. It is a 
well-coordinated story; there is but one episode, the test the orphan 
must submit to in order to bring her back to life. Now on the basis of 
the ordinary stylistic characteristics of Winnebago tales, this should 
certainly belong in that category. On the other hand, the hero is desig- 
nated as an Orphan, a well-known mythical character of the Winnebago, 
and toward the end the orphan is identifed with a spirit. Perhaps this 
identification might alone be sufficient, to the Winnebago mind, to 
establish the story as a myth. In any case it is clear that wherever we 
encounter a story of what might be called a mixed type, we can never 
be certain what weighting of the various factors will seem proper to the 
Winnebago, and, in consequence, to what category the story will be 
assigned. 

Another consideration is likely to have influenced the classification 
of this particular story as a myth. It suggests two other well-known 
Winnebago myths, The Origin of the Four Nights’ Wake, which is 
somewhat similar to the myth here published of The Man who recovered 
his Wife from Spirit Land, and to the numerous tales of The Woman 
who married a Thunderbird, or some other supernatural being. The 
hypothesis which I wish to advance is that the myth of The Chief's 
Daughter and the Orphan represents a later imitation of two well- 
known myth-types, and though it employs the stylistic manner of the 
“tale’’ is nevertheless called a “‘myth” because of its modelling on the 
old mythology. 

The Man who recovered his Wife from Spirit Land, the second story 
printed here, is another case in point. It is the origin tale of the Ghost 
Dance, not the historically famous dance of that name, but a Winnebago 
society of those who had been blessed by ghosts. Now as we have said, 
an origin tale is looked upon by the Winnebago as accounting for true 
happenings and is considered therefore a tale. This one is the semi- 
historical account that the founder of the Ghost Dance professed to 
give of the origin of that dance. It is definitely of the nature of a fasting 
experience. “It is only because I have blessed you that you have been 
successful.With this we bless you. Then he gave him a drum etc.” It 
stands by no means alone among fasting experiences of the Winnebago 
in incorporating motifs and incidents from the mythological background; 
this one uses the story of the man who loved his wife so devotedly that 
he followed her to spirit land and after overcoming certain obstacles 
brought her back to earth. These mixed roots of the story are reflected 
in the designation given to it by the Winnebago, a ‘‘myth-tale’’. 

Tale 3, The Traveler, is likewise called by them a myth-tale. A young 
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man, a Waterspirit, has been so addicted to traveling from earliest 
childhood, such is the theme — that he takes no part whatsoever in the 
affairs of his family or of his people. His people are threatened with 
extermination and shortly before the doom which is to overtake them, 
his father upbraids him for his craving for travel and for his lack of 
interest in the fate of those dearest to him. The young man answers by 
volunteering to fight single-handed the enemy threatening them. 
Apparently he cannot do this without the aid of some human being, 
and so he manifests himself to a youth fasting and blesses him with all 
the powers he posseses, ordering him, at the same time, to appear at a 
certain place on the following day. When the youth arrives at the spot 
designated, he finds his benefactor in a death grapple with his foe, and 
is called upon to help him. He does. But the foe with whom his apparent 
benefactor has been grappling is the Thunderbird and the latter as he 
is being dragged away reveals to the youth that the Waterspirit has 
deceived him and that he and his family are shortly to be killed. 

No one would, for a moment, imagine that the Winnebago would 
label this anything but a myth. So indeed they half-heartedly call it 
and so, I infer from the closing paragraphs, they feel it will be called by 
others!. Yet at the same time they insist that it is a real occurrence, 
that it happened after the Europeans came to America. As a rule this 
would throw it into the class of tales, and this is very likely what the 
narrator wished to impress upon the Whites, for the repeated assev- 
erations of its truth at the end of the tale do not, of course, belong to 
the tale. That we are supposed to be dealing with a fact is also borne out 
by internal evidence, such as the complete absence of the quotative, the 
“it is said,” that forms an integral part of all true myths. 

Let us now examine the structure of this myth. 

The heroes are spirits, the most powerful among the Winnebago, the 
Vaterspirit and the Thunderbird. There are two rather simple themes, 
the main one the enmity between the Waterspirit and the Thunderbird, 
and the secondary one, the wilful deception practiced by the Water- 
spirit on the fasting youth. There are no episodes besides the upbraiding 
of the young Waterspirit by his father and the fasting of the youth. No 
motifs are found. The ending is tragic, a most unusual thing in a myth. 
Nor is it at all relieved, as in another tale, where, although the heroes 
children have been killed, their death is adequately revenged. Here 
there is no relief whatsoever; the favorite spirit of the Winnebago, the 
Thunderbird, is carried off captive and the human hero killed. The 
conversations between the young Waterspirit and his father are distinctly 
human. Thus any Winnebago might act and speak to his son in any 
number of households today. The same is true of the conversations of 


| This uncertainty is illustrated by the fact that in one version of the myth 
by a Winnebago who was quite unreliable in such matters, it is called a tale. 
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the human hero and his father. The cultural background of today is 
distinctly reflected here. Nothing offends against it. 

It should be said immediately that whatever the nature of this story, 
it has been subjected to a considerable amount of literary treatment and 
interpretation, and that of the very highest kind. The handling of the 
theme and the motivation both of the conversations and the actions is 
excellent. We must unhesitatingly discard any idea that this was origin- 
ally a tale that subsequently developed almost into a myth. Apart 
from the modern literary reinterpretation with its accompanying closer 
relation to the present-day cultural background, it contains practically 
none of the features of the ‘‘tale’’. The Winnebago insistence that it is 
true, that a Winnebago named Kenaxga actually saw the Thunderbird 
bound to the floor of the Waterspirit’s lodge, is easy to explain. Kenaxga, 
apparently a shaman, visited the Waterspirits’ home and claimed to 
have seen these spirits. That would be sufficient evidence for a conser- 
vative Winnebago. A shaman frequently made such claims. 

The theme of the enmity of the Thunderbird and the Waterspirit, or 
as he is sometimes called, the Horned Serpent, is common over a great 
part of America. Among the Winnebago the theme of the human 
being who has been deceived is always associated with it. I obtained 
three versions of this myth and they all contained it. That a person 
should be deceived by some bad spirit is a conception by no means 
uncommon. Among the Winnebago, however, the Waterspirit was not 
regarded as one of the spirits who was likely to deceive a human being. 
On the contrary his blessings were the most powerful vouchsafed and 
were very difficult to obtain. Accepting the existence of the enmity 
between these two spirits, what we have to explain in our myth is why 
the Waterspirit, one of the most powerful spirits of the Winnebago, 
after whom a clan is named, is regarded as a deceiver; how comes it 
that he conquers the Thunderbird, and, finally, why it is that the human 
hero is killed ? 

The charge brought against the young Waterspirit is that he is a liar, 
that he claims to be one of the seven great spirits directly created by 
Earthmaker and not born of a woman’s womb. Now the fact is that 
according to all the statements I obtained, Traveler, i. e. the young 
Waterspirit, is one of the seven great spirits although not created by 
Earthmaker. That is one of the salient facts to remember. Not even the 
great heroes, the Twins, care to interfere with him. He is regarded as 
having a lodge in the center of the earth, as being in charge of the earth 
and the son of one of the four great spirits whom Earthmaker created 
to support the world. 

When the story opens he is not yet in possession of this power. As it 
was however a fact that, according to Winnebago mythology and their 
cosmological conceptions, he was the ruler of the earth, one element in 
our story is immediately given: he had to be victorious. But why could 
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he not have conquered the Thunderbird without the mediation of the 
fasting youth? That is a very interesting point, and the explanation lies 
without doubt in specific sociological facts and perhaps historical happen- 
ings. 

Among the Winnebago at the present day, the Thunderbird clan is 
perhaps the most important, as it is unquestionably the largest. The 
Waterspirit clan, on the contrary, is of small importance and has only 
a handful of members. Most of the information obtained about the latter 
had to be obtained from members of other clans and is far from satis- 
factory. This information, nevertheless, along with statements of older 
observers of the Winnebago, particularly Foster’s manuscript notes, 
which subsequently passed into the hands of J. O. Dorsey, make it 
positive that not very long ago, the Waterspirit clan was extremely 
powerful and had functions of such considerable importance, that it 
was in fact called by some, the chief clan. 

Now the Thunderbird clan is still looked upon by members of other 
clans as excessively conceited and desirous of claiming more power and 
influence for itself than it has any right to. In addition to this, the 
Thunderbird and Waterspirit clans seem to have been competitors and 
jealous of each other. The fact too that their eponymous founders are 
regarded as having been sworn enemies doubtless exerted a considerable 
influence on all those myths in which their ancestors figured. The enmity 
of these two spirits eventuating in the victory of the Waterspirit, I regard 
as a mythological plot that all Winnebagoes once accepted, whether or 
not it was originally a distinctly Waterspirit clan myth. The myth as we 
have it today has been, however, emended by raconteurs who were 
members of the Thunderbird clan, all three versions being obtained 
from such individuals. I assume that they could not brook the idea that 
their clan ancestor was defeated by the Waterspirit fairly and have 
introduced the motif that he had obtained his power and victory fraud- 
ulently. 

The episode they added was simply a matter-of-fact description of a 
youth fasting and being deceived by a bad spirit, identified by them with 
the Waterspirit. The youth who accepted the blessing from the Water- 
spirit is therefore made to die for having aided the latter in his victory. 

This is not the main reason, however, in my opinion, why he must 
perish. That is to be sought in another circumstance. In the account of the 
successive blessings which he receives, it is distinctly stated that the 
youth, at the suggestion of the spirit, is willing to stop, but that he is 
urged on by his father until he forces the spirit to bless him unwillingly. 
Now it is a well-known belief among the Winnebago that if you fast too 
long, one of two things will happen, either you will die while fasting, or 
you will obtain blessings of such power that they will eventually destroy 
you. This story is, then, dominated by the familiar theme of The Youth 
Who Fasted Overlong. 
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In tale 4 our problems are of another nature. It is palpably a modern 
production. It is in brief the story of a man with a bad reputation who 
tries to get credit from a merchant in order to buy food for his family, 
After he has been rebuffed a number of times, a kind-hearted merchant 
takes pity on him because of the poverty of his family. In return he goes 
hunting and returns with canoes full of the finest furs for his benefactor, 
This hero, however, is Trickster, and all the characteristics that are 
associated with him in the Trickster cycle are found here. He is untrust- 
worthy, boastful and a gambler. As in the cycle, so here also there are 
humorous touches. Trickster is of course a hero of ‘‘myth’’. Nevertheless 
the Winnebago follow a common-sense classification and call this story 
a “‘tale’’. 

The story is interesting because it makes clear the fact that the 
raconteur-authors use the figures of the older mythology in the modern 
tales, and that new stories are continually constructed. 
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PART HW. SOME REPRESENTATIVE TALES AND MYTHS 


I. THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER AND THE ORPHAN, A MYTH. 

There was once a village, and there too was the chief’s lodge. In the 
same village there lived also two women, an old woman and her grand- 
daughter. The granddaughter had married a man who was a very good 
hunter but not long after his marriage the man died. The woman was 
pregnant at that time, and soon after his death gave birth to a boy. 
They fed him on deer brains and took such good care of him that he was 
never sick. As soon as he was grown up they made arrows for him and 
he played with them. Then his mother died and he was left alone with 
his grandmother. 

At about that time the chief’s daughter used to walk around the 
village. She had just reached the age of maturity and her breasts were 
firm and strong. When she saw the boy she liked him very much. She 
tried to throw herself in his way, but he thought she wanted to make fun 
of him, and he paid little attentiom to her. ‘“Why does he not court me?” 
she would think to herself. She loved him very much and was indeed 
very much in want of him. Finally she made up her mind to marry him. 
“Tam going to ask him,” she thought to herself. But she was ashamed 
of what her older brothers would say. Then she thought, ‘I will tell my 
mother,’ but then again she felt that her mother might object for he 
was, after all, an orphan and not her equal. “Well, I won’t tell her,” 
said. 


Thus she pined away for a number of years and finally she became 


she 


sick. Her parents sent for a shaman and he came bringing with him 
medicine. But it did not do her any good so they sent for a holy man and 
he commenced singing and performing his practices over her. Alas! he 
could do nothing and then they called a third shaman and he too tried 
hard to cure her, but all to no good. Indeed, none of the shamans could 
help her and she died. She died in the fall of the year and they buried her 
immediately. Hopelessly and piteously they dressed her in all her 
apparel. What they could not put on her, they placed in a black bag and 
gave her as a pillow upon which to rest her head in the grave. Thus they 
laid her out and then they put branches over her grave and covered 
them with dirt. Finally they erected poles over it all. 

When the Four Nights’ Wake was over, the chief said, ““Here I can do 
nothing; I am not capable of any work. Wherever I look I see only the 
grave. Come, let us go where we cannot see it any more. Let us go toa 
place that I know, about two days journey from here. It is a good place 
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and we shall live in comfort there.’’ Then the crier went about and made 
the announcement and all the people of the village got ready to leave. 

“Grandmother,” said the young man at about this time, “I do not 
like this very much. I am very successful in hunting and I think that | 
could easily obtain enough food for the two of us. Really I do not care 
to go. Go to the chief and ask him whether we may not stay here and 
attend to what is left behind.” “All right,’’ said the old woman, “TI will 
go and ask him.”’ So she went to the lodge of the chief and she said, 
““My grandson does not wish to leave this place. There are many animals 
here and he can kill enough for the two of us so he wishes to stay here.” 
“You speak well, my niece. If you stay here, perhaps sometimes when 
we chase an elk in this direction we shall visit you. Besides you can take 
care of the grave. I was just about to rebuild my lodge, and my nieces 
were to have helped me. Now they can help you.” 

Then the old woman began to build a bark lodge and the other women 
came and helped. They made the bottom fairly high and they filled the 
space below with dirt so that the lodge might be very warm. When they 
had finished, all the people with the exception of the old woman and her 
grandson left. They went to a place four days distant from their old home. 

The orphan went out hunting early the next morning and he killed 
quite a large number of fat rabbits which he brought home to his grand- 
mother. ““Grandmother, it will be wonderful if I continue to have so 
much success. We shall be able to live in peace and have enough to eat. 
Nor will we have to go far for our food.” “Grandson, it is good,’’ she an- 
swered. The next day he killed a fawn and he brought it home to his 
grandmother who mixed its flesh with bread and flour and made a kind 
of soup out of it. The day after that, he killed a straight-horned deer 
and brought it home. ; 

One day as he was hunting, he shot at a buck-deer but he only wounded 
it. He pursued it and only toward evening succeeded in capturing it. 
He killed it and put it on his back to carry home. On his way night 
overtook him. As a rule he used to walk around the village but that 
night, as it was late, he walked straight through the village. When he got 
to the middle of it, he noticed to his surprise that the chief's lodge was 
lit up. ‘“Perhaps they have come back to see us. They said that they 
would do that sometimes,” he thought to himself. 

So he went over and peeped in. He saw a woman sitting there and as 
he peeped in she said to him, ‘““Why do you peep in? Why don’t you 
come in?’ So he put his pack down, went in, and sat down opposite her. 
“Why did you dislike me?’ said this woman. When he came nearer she 
exclaimed, ‘““‘O my! O my! You are the cause of my death! I thought 
that you would at least try to like me.”’ ““‘Why, what did I do that I am 
the cause of your death ?”’ ““You did not do anything to me, but I loved 
you and wanted to marry you and (as you did not court me) I died broken- 
hearted.” “But why did you not tell me of it?” asked the young man. 
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“Well, I thought that you would court me but you never did. You did 
not speak to me at all. First I thought I would speak to my mother but 
I was afraid that she would reprove me. Then I thought that I would 
ask you myself, and I followed you to and fro, but then I thought that I 
might make my brothers feel ashamed so I didn’t do it. So I lived on 
and on, and finally I died of a broken heart. Iam dead but I have not 
gone to the spirit village. Come, this time, at least, try to be good to 
me.” Thus she spoke to him. 

“O my! O my! What have I done! Why did you not speak to me? I 
would have told my grandmother. It would not have been so fearful. 
Really you did not do well. You should have spoken to me.” “I was 
ashamed to,” she said. ‘“‘Well, this night you must stay here. This at 
least, you must do for me.”’ “Very well, whatever youask of meI will do.” 
“Gather some wood now and keep the fire burning all night.’’ So he went 
out and brought a large quantity of wood. Then the woman said to him. 
“Vou must keep this fire up all night.’’ So he put much wood into it and 
it blazed up high. The woman said again, ““When you get sleepy, tell me.” 
“Well, I am not sleepy now.”’ So he told her many things and then the 
woman began to reprove herself for not having told him about her love 
for him, and for having brought death upon herself. Suddenly the woman 
said, “‘I am getting sleepy, put wood on for the last time.” So he put 
many logs of wood on the fire. Then he lay down and she spoke to him 
and said, ‘‘For the next four nights you must not fall asleep as you lie 
there. All kinds of vermin will crawl over you and make your body itch, 
but you must not push them away with your hands.” Thus said the 
woman. “It will be hard but I will try,” said the young man. ‘“Tomorrow 
you can sleep during the day if you wish to,” she said. 

Then he lay flat on his back. He liked it. Now it became absolutely 
quiet. Suddenly the fire got rather low and soon his face began to itch. 
It seemed to him as if insects were walking across his face. He did not 
move his hands because the woman had cautioned him against it. Soon 
the itching began to get worse; it seemed to be in the corners of his 
eyes and in his ears and finally spread all over his body. Often he felt 
he must scratch himself but he remembered what the woman had told 
him and refrained. Day finally dawned and the itching stopped. As it 
stopped the woman said, ‘““You have done well for this night. You have 
overcome it. Now you may go home.” So the young man got up, dressed 
himself, and taking the pack he had left outside, started for home. As he 
was about to go she said ‘‘You have tried hard and succeeded so far. 
Three nights more at sunset you will have to try again. When you get 
home now you must sleep all day and when the sun is low you are to 
come again.”’ 

After a while he got home to his grandmother. ‘‘My little grandson, 
you have caused me a great deal of worry. What was the matter? Were 
you lost?” ‘‘Grandmother, I killed a deer at some distance from here 
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and I slept at the other side of our home.” It is said however that the 
old woman did not have to ask where he had been for she knew. She 
did not say anything more. Then he ate some food and when he had 
finished he went to sleep. When he woke up the sun was low. He told 
his grandmother that he wanted to eat. When he had finished he said, 
“Grandmother, I am in trouble.” ‘“‘O my grandson, did I not caution 
you against coming home by way of the village ? But nevertheless you 
disobeyed me, grandson, and it is going to be very hard. How are you 
going to endure this? What (the woman) expects is to have you make 
her spirit live again. How can you do it? How can you do it?” “‘You 
are right, grandmother, but I endured it last night.’’ ‘““Nephew, you did 
very well.’”’ “Grandmother, you must help me,” he said. “All right, 
grandson, but not anything can really be done. I will however fix my 
mind on the subject for you.”’ 

Again he went there for the second night. This time again he gathered 
a large quantity of wood. Then he lay down on his back. As soon as 
midnight passed the itching commenced. It was very hard for him to 
resist scratching himself. It was much worse now than the night before. 
It was only with the greatest effort that he was able to restrain himself 
from scratching until daylight. ““You are a man. You have done very 
well for you have overcome sleep for two nights. Now (on the succeeding 
nights) you must try very hard so that you may conquer my spirit and 
bring me to life again. Then I can live to the end of my normal life. Tell 
your grandmother that as long as she lives I will work for her if I succeed 
in coming to life again.’’ Thus the woman spoke to him. Then she con- 
tinued, “It is going to be very hard and I hope, if you succeed, to marry 
you. That is why I am speaking to you now.” 

All day long he slept and again when the sun was about to set he went 
over to the old lodges in the village, and, gathering some wood, piled it 
at the rear end of the lodge. Then he went and sat down close to the 
woman. All evening he told her stories. He told her funny stories in the 
hope that he could in this manner prevent her from becoming sleepy. 
But in spite of it all as soon midnight came, the woman said to him, 
“Thus far I have able to keep sleep off, but I am very sleepy now.”’ Then 
he built a fire again. He piled much wood on it and when he was about 
to lie down he heaped still more wood, hoping that in this way it would 
last longer. The blaze went clear up to the top of the house. Then he 
lay awake and at midnight, just as on the previous nights, the fire got 
very low. Then the itching began. It was far worse than on the previous 
nights and often he was on the point of succumbing but he always 
managed to control himself in time. “‘I am trying to marry this woman,” 
he said to himself. So he controlled himself again for the whole night 
and, in the morning, the woman said to him, “‘You are really a man and 
you have done well. I am almost beginning to believe that I will marry 
you.” Thus she spoke. ‘‘Had you told your mother or your grandmother 
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about it at the very beginning, you would not now be in such a pitiable 
condition,” he said. ‘‘You speak truly,”’ she said, ‘but if I live again I 
will work for you all my life.”’ 

Then the boy went home and slept all day. Toward evening he again 
went to the village and did the same thing as on the previous evening. 
About midnight he lay down again. ‘The fire became low and the itching 
started all over his body. The spirits did not want him to be successful. 
Every part of his body itched; the corners of his eyes, indeed every 
crease of his body. He really wanted to use his hands but he remembered 
that it was forbidden so he restrained himself. He almost became crazy. 

Well, he conquered. The morning of the fifth day dawned and the 
itching stopped. Then the ghost (the woman) said to him. “You have 
conquered. You know where the grave is. Go there and dig me out. I am 
not dead, but just as you see me now so you will find me there.’’ He got 
up and went to the grave. First he took the poles off and then carefully 
threw the dirt aside. When everything had been removed, there lay the 
woman smiling at him. She took her pillow and walking out of the grave 
accompanied him. Then the boy covered the grave again and fixed it as 
it had been before. 

After he had taken her home, he married her. ‘‘Hehehia! I have made 
you suffer much and I have suffered much myself, grandmother,’’ he 
said. ‘Indeed you are right. What I told you not to do, that you wanted 
to do, and so you got yourself into trouble.” “No indeed, (that was not 
the reason). I pitied you so I thought I would bring someone to help you 
work.”’ “It is good,”’ said the old woman. So she took her cane and 
pushed the door open and told her new daughter-in-law to come in. The 
woman was dressed in her best and she went directly to her husband and 
sat down opposite him. Then she took her bag and brought it to her grand- 
mother. She took off her new clothes and gave them to the old woman. 
The old woman in her turn opened a bag and took out some clothes for 
her. 

The next day the young man went out hunting and brought home 
many nice things. He always brought plenty of food. The young woman 
remained with the old woman and worked for her. 

About this time one of the chief’s sons said, ‘‘Let us go and see our 
grandmother.” ‘Very well,’’ responded the chief. So they packed four 
deer spare-ribs for their nephew (the old woman’s grandson) and 
started out. As they came to the old village they noticed that the wood 
around the chief’s lodge was burnt up. They were wondering what it was 
all about. Then they came to the grave and they noticed that the earth 
around the grave had been disturbed. ‘‘Some animal must have done 
this,” they thought. ‘““The old woman and her grandson did not take 
care of it.”” Then they started toward the old woman’s lodge and opened 
the door. There, to their surprise, was their sister’s work-bag, and, sure 
enough, behind the old woman stood their sister herself. 
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“How can this be?” they thought. Then their sister lay down behing 
the man and as they started to come in, her husband said, ‘“‘Boy, your 
sister has come to life again, and here she is sitting in our lodge.”’ So the 
boy looked at her, and, sure enough, there lay his sister. At first he was 
frightened and rubbed his eyes to be certain. He looked at her again and 
then he felt positive that it was his sister. The woman began to cry and 
the young man said, ‘““You are making all our hearts feel heavy. All 
your relatives have come here. Now give us something to eat.’’ Then she 
stopped crying and prepared some food for them and placed it before 
them. ‘‘Brother, it was my fault that I died. I was in love with this man 
and I wanted to tell you about it but I was ashamed. Then I thought I 
would speak about it but I was afraid that my mother would reprove 
me and say he was an orphan, and not my equal, that there were plenty 
of other men about. So I did not tell my mother about it, and I died of 
a broken heart.”” — “Oh my! oh my! My dear little sister, why did you 
not tell us of it? Indeed you should have told us of it, for we nearly 
lost you.”’ — “You are right, my brother, but I could not do it.” 

When they had finished eating, the brother again addressed his sister 
and said, ‘““We are not in the best of spirits, little sister, and in the 
evening our parents often cry. So let us go to them right away. I am 
not at all tired. We took our time in coming here, and that is why I am 
not very tired. Let us go to our home now, and come back in a short 
time.’ ‘““Very well, we have plenty of food here,’’ answered the sister. 
So they went home. Night overtook them but they went right on. They 
walked very fast. It was daylight before they got home. ‘“My father, my 
mother, you will hardly believe the story I am going to tell you. My 
little sister is alive and she is living with the old woman. She has married 
her grandson.”’ Just as he expected, they doubted what he said. “Really 
I mean it.”” Then the nephew told them the same; how she had told of 
her love for the orphan and how she died; how the boy had brought her 
back to life again — all this he told them. Then the chief said, “‘Let us get 
ready right away and move back to our old home. It will be good. There 
are plenty of bear there, and plenty of deer. Indeed it will be good to 
move back to our old home. Tell the crier to anounce it. And even 
should night overtake us on our journey, we will not stop.’’ Then the 
crier made the announcement: ‘We are to go to our old home even if 
night overtakes us on the way.” 

So they all started for their old home and when they got there, sure 
enough, they found their daughter. ““How can it be?” they cried. Then 
they made the young woman live with the older folks. They had the old 
woman sit opposite her and her brothers and her mother sit alongside 
of her. Thus they lived in peace without troubles. The men began to 
hunt again and everything settled down as in the olden time. 

After some time, the woman gave birth to a boy. As soon as he was 
old enough to play, the mother made arrows for him, and soon he was 
able to shoot with them. 
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One day the man said to his wife, ‘“‘Ouly for a number of years does 
my father expect me to stay here, and I am going home now. But I will 
not die as human beings die. I will simply go away.”’ Thus the young man 
spoke. His wife cried so much that he told her, “‘Go and ask your old 
folks whether they will permit you to leave them. If they think they 
will be able to endure your absence and that they will not miss you, then 
you may come along with me. Go over and ask them.” Then the 
woman went to her parents and asked them. “‘My daughter! my daugh- 
ter! We have hardly seen you again, and you want to go away so soon. 
We shall feel very bad again.”’ — “Father, you will always be able to 
see me and I shall be able to help you at all times.”’ The old folks thanked 
her and they said again, ‘‘Daughter, as it is your wish, you may go with 
our son-in-law. We were very glad to see you again but nevertheless you 
may go with him. Your son, when he grows up will surely be like his 
father; he will kill plenty of game and he will go on many warpaths. If 
it should go hard with him, you will surely come and help him.” 

That same night, when the people were all asleep, a wolf howled in 
the east and shortly after a wolf howled from the direction of the spring, 
and another wolf howled in the west and still another howled in the 
south. Thus it was. The man went out and the woman followed him. She 
could not help it. The people in the village knew of it but they did not 
follow them. The orphan and his wife were wolves. Earthmaker had 
made a wolf and he was the father of this boy. Now he was going home. 
They are under the earth. When the people fast, the wolves underneath 
the earth bless them. (They are the orphan and his wife.) Thus it is said. 


This is the end. 


2. THE MAN WHO RECOVERED HIS WIFE FROM SPIRIT LAND, A MYTH-TALE. 
(Origin of the Ghost Dance.*) 


Once there was a village in which a young married couple lived. The 
woman was very beautiful and her husband loved her very much. He 
was always thinking of something that he could do for her. 

One day the young woman became sick, and they called the shaman 
but he could do nothing for her. The young man called many holy men 
but it was all of no avail and the woman died. (They buried her) and at 
night many came to the grave to place the lights there so that the soul 
of the young woman could find its way. They all liked the young man 
because he was good. Many people also came to the Four Nights’ Wake 
and he was very kind to them. After the games had been played on the 
morning of the fourth night they all went home and the young man was 


left alone. 
1 This dance has nothii:g to do with the historically famous dance of 
that name. but is a secret society of those who have been blessed by the 


ghosts. 
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He immediately made preparations to go to the west, for it is said 
that the soul journeys in that direction. So in that direction he followed 
the soul of his wife. Finally he became wearied out from his exertions, 
and found it necessary to support himself on a cane. Even then his 
strength failed him after a while, he had to creep on his knees. Soon 
even his knees became worn out from crawling and he took some bass- 


wood bark and tied it around them. Thus he continued until his strength 
completely failed him. He had just managed to crawl to a knoll. “This 
place is very nice; let me die here,’’ he was thinking. Then he rolled 
over and crawled a little bit farther until he reached the spot he desired. 
There he lay waiting for death with his eves closed. 

To his surprise he heard a man talking to him. “‘Let us go home,’’ this 
man said, “I live here.’’ The young man opened his eyes and looked 
around and there he saw a fearful-looking person whose body was 
entirely covered with hair. The young man was unable to get up but the 
stranger spoke to him and said, “Come on.” At this the young man 
jumped up and followed him into a round lodge. There the man said to 
him, ‘Grandson, you are indeed in a pitiable condition and I wish I 
could help you but I do not know how. The little however that I know, 
that I will do for you.”” Then he gave him something to eat and spoke 
to him again. ‘““My son, keep right on going, and some distance from here 
you will come to a body of water. You must jump across. Do what I 
tell you, for if you fail to do it vou will not succeed in your quest. So 
jump across and go right on.” 

The young man went on. Suddenly he came to a large body of water. 
It had a very swift current; the water whirled at a terrific speed. He was 
afraid to jump across because the land on the other side seemed so 
small. It looked like a speck of green; like a man’s eyebrow in appearance. 
Indeed, it seemed impossible to jump across. Then he remembered what 
the man had told him and he jumped across. ‘‘What if anything does 
happen ?”’ he thought and he jumped, closing his eyes. He landed on the 
other side and looked back at the water but he saw nothing. It was only 
after carefully scrutinizing the ground that he saw a very small creek. 
What he had seen as a big body of water whirling along at great speed 
was now a small creek. Then he thought to himself ‘‘Perhaps everything 
that looks difficult will really be as easy as this has been.’”’ He took 
courage. Now he felt that he would be able to accomplish what he was 
in search of. 

As he went along he came to a round lodge. He was invited to ente1 
and there to his surprise, was the same man he had seen on the previous 
day. Another man was with him. There again he ate something that 
the man dished out from the kettle. The two men spoke to him and said, 
‘Grandson, we will fix our minds on what you are in search of. It is 
very difficult but your mind is strong and you will accomplish it. So go 
right ahead. Our friend who is there may help you. We will assist you.’ 
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Thus they spoke to him. 

Then the young man started out again and after a while he came to a 
round lodge in which he found three men; two of them were those he 
had seen on the previous day. The third one asked him to eat and then he 
spoke to him. ‘‘Grandson, we are going to help you. You are doing very 
well. Do all that we have told you. If you fail to observe our instructions 
you will make yourself very pitiable indeed, whereas if you follow them 
you will succed.”” Then he fed him and the young man started out again. 

After a while he came to a knoll. To his surprise he found a big gather- 
ing there. It was a very large village. There seemed to be no end to it. 
As he walked toward it, he noticed that there were no people anywhere. 
Not one person could he see. There were many bark-houses but when he 
peeped into them he saw that they were all empty. He went into one 
of them and there he saw four men. Three of them he had seen before, 
but the fourth was a stranger. After he had entered, the fourth one spoke 
to him: ‘“‘Grandson, the place you have come to is the one you have been 
in search of. But your wife you cannot see. Do what I am about to tell 
you. Unless you do it, you will never see her. Tonight there is going to 
be a dance. Never turn around. We will take care of you.” 

In the evening, to the young man’s surprise, he heard a drum beaten 
and there was some noise. After a while he heard shouts here and there. 
Then a drum was beaten again and there was even greater noise. Now 
the drum was beaten again and again. Then the four men said, “‘It is 
about time to go, otherwise the lodge will get too crowded.”’ So they went 
ahead. 

In the center of the village there was a long lodge, and that they 
entered. This was the dancing lodge. The old men put the young man 
in the middle of the lodge. Immediately in back of him he heard somebody 
whispering, ‘‘Wakisga has come. He has followed his wife here. He it 
is. But he is here on a fruitless task, for he will not accomplish what he 
is after.’’ Thus they were whispering. He heard them. Then they began 
to tease him. ‘“‘His wife has married. Indeed I am the one whom she has 
married,’ a voice said. Then the singing started. It was wonderful. 
Soon his relations came and sang their songs. They were singing about 
Thus did many 


0 - 


him. They were saying, ‘“Wagisga has come for his wife. 
come and tease him. All night they teased him. Finally, when the sun 
tose they all disappeared. His wife did not know anything about it. 
Then all five went back to the lodge where they were staying and the 
four men thanked the young man very much. ‘“‘Grandson,” they said, 
“You have done well, but tomorrow it is going to be worse. So do your 
best.” 

Toward evening, they heard the drum beat. After the fourth drum- 
beat they said ‘‘Let us go, for otherwise it will be crowded.” Again they 
went in and then the people began to tease the young man as on the 
previous night. They tried everything in their power to get him to talk. 
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Then they started the singing again. It was more exciting than on the 
previous day. The young man thought it was fine. The people finally 
began putting their hands on his head pushing him down and did other 
things to him. Morning finally came and all (the ghosts) disappeared, 
Then the young man and the four other men went to their lodge and 
the latter thanked the young man again and said, “‘Grandson, you have 
done well, but something more difficult awaits you. So do your best,” 

When it was evening, the drum was beaten again and the people 
responded by cheering. At first it was not loud but then it became 
noisier and noisier. After they had beaten the drum for the fourth time, 
the old people said, “‘Come, let us go, for otherwise it will be too crowded.” 
So they went there, and as soon as the young men sat down, they began 
to tease him again. This time they had six attendants with them but 
even then they could do nothing with him. So they began to sing again. 
He was hardly able to resist the temptation of turning around. The 
earth shook by the force of the drumming. They grabbed hold of his 
blanket and tried to pull him down and fell all around him. At last it 
became morning, and as the sun came up they all disappeared. Then the 
young man and his four companions went to their home again. ‘Young 
man,” the old men said, ““You have done very well. Tomorrow will be 
the last night. It is going to be very hard. There will be eight of us to 
help you, But even that will be of no avail unless you do your very best.” 

Toward evening the drum was beaten again and after a while the old 
man said, ‘‘Come, let us go.’’ When they got there they saw that the 
town had grown rapidly. There were many more ghosts there for they 
increased just as the number of deaths on earth increased. When they 
got to the dancing lodge it was already crowded. Indeed they almost 
stepped on the ghosts. As the young man entered, to his surprise his 
wife said to him, “If you are going to be indifferent to me, why did you 
come here?’’ He almost looked in her direction. Then they began to 
sing. It was wonderful. The earth shook. They pulled him down. His 
wife was the most active in this, and always he heard her voice. He sat 
wrapped in his blanket but they would jerk it off now and then. The 
eight attendants were of no avail at all. Finally, toward morning, he 
grew tired and weakened. They grabbed him by the ankles and pulled 
him along. He was barely able to endure it. Finally, the sun came 
up and all the ghosts disappeared. 

“Come, let us go,’ the old men said. ““Grandson, you have succeeded.” 
When they reached the lodge the old men said, “‘Grandson, from now 
on, this will never happen again. Earthmaker did not ordain it thus. 
It is only because I and my friends blessed you that you have been 
successful. You may now go home with your wife.” ‘‘Go and get her for 
him,” he said to someone around him. So someone went after her and 
brought her to the young man. Then the old man said to them, “I have 
blessed you both. You must go home now. With this we bless you,” and 
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he gave them a drum which was painted with blue clay. “If anyone dies, 
this (the drum) will bring his soul to you; and likewise when a soul is 
about to leave this earth, (when a person is very ill) this drum will 
also bring the soul to you. If you pour tobacco for me and my friends, 
we will always remember you. Now go home. The ghosts will chase you 
for they are bad. Eight attendants will take you home.”’ Then the old 
men gave the man some ashes and told him to throw these in back of 
him, and to build a lodge as soon as he got home to be used for this 
dance (Ghost Dance). 

On their way home they were chased by the ghosts. ‘Alas! He has 
taken our wife away! Let us take her back!” they shouted. They came 
close to them. Then the man took the ashes the old men had given him 
and threw them behind him. Thereupon the ghosts shouted to one 
another, ‘‘Run away, the ashes will ruin our clothes!’’ and they retreated. 
Then they pursued him again and he did the same thing. Finally they 
disappeared, and the eight attendants went back also. 

At last they reached their home and to their surprise they heard some 
one chopping wood. They went to the place from which the sound 
seemed to come and there they noticed that it was the man’s mother and 
that she was crying. The old woman turned around and she saw her son. 
She was very much frightened when she saw his dead wife with him. 
He spoke to her, however, and said, ‘Mother, go home and get me ten 
men who have never lived with women and ten women who have never 
lived with men.” So she went home and told them what had happened, 
and got the men and women as he had told her, and brought them to the 
place where she had met her son and daughter-in-law. Then he built a 
ten-fire-place-lodge and they purified it, and at night they all danced 
there. He used the drum that had been given him and sang the songs 
that the old men had taught him. From that time on the Winnebago 
have had the Ghost Dance. 


3. THE TRAVELER, A MYTH TALE. 

Earthmaker created four large Waterspirits for this continent. The 
youngest one was placed at a place called Long Lake (south of St. Paul, 
Minn.). Long Lake and the Big Water (Missisippi) are both Waterspirit 
villages. The Mississippi is called the road. 

The Waterspirits do not have many children. Spirits are not like 
human beings; they have one, two, or at most four children. The youngest 
of the four Waterspirits had one child. They were black Waterspirits 
and they had bobbed tails; their child was just like them. As soon as he 
was born he began moving about, he would never remain quiet. As he 
erew older he became more and more active and when he learned how 
to crawl around, he was never quiet for a moment. Finally he began to 
go out of doors. 

After some time the old Waterspirit gave a feast and invited many 
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people. At this feast he gave his child a name. He called him Chief Child, 
The child from this time on became worse and worse. Finally he began 
to walk around the village. He went all around it and soon became 
acquainted with the people living in it. He entered all the lodges in his 
village. As he grew older he enlarged the circle of his traveling. He 
traveled all over this world, and one by one he became acquainted with 
all the people who live here. Finally he traveled over all the four worlds 
and everyone knew him. They began to call him Traveler. They would 
never call him by his real name; even the children knew him and called 
him Traveler. 

After awhile he began to travel over the ocean. Thus he acted and 
thus he visited every lodge and saw everybody down to the children, 
He visited all the villages that exist. It was only once in a great while 
that he would return to his home. His father told him not to travel 
around so much but he paid no attention to his father’s words. 

After he had visited every place in the ocean, then, it is said, he began 
visiting all the places under the earth. There he visited all the villages. 
He also visited all the private dwellings and everyone knew him even 
down to the children. Then he went visiting in the heavens. Everywhere 
he went they called him Traveler. 

Finally he went back home and lay down, it is said. That same evening, 
someone came and told his father that he was to go to such and such a 
place. The old man went and was gone all night. In the morning he 
returned and the old woman offered him food but he said that he did 
not care to eat and he refused. He did not eat anything. Thus he sat 
all day and was very quiet and did nothing but smoke. When he finished 
smoking he sat with bowed head, and as quickly as he raised his head he 
would fill his pipe again. Thus he would act until evening. Then he would 
go out again and not return until morning. He would come back very 
early. Then again he would refuse to eat and sit there evidently thinking 
about something all day. He never spoke a word. In the evening, he 
went out again and remained out all night. Then he would return early 
in the morning. After he had done this a number of times, Traveler 
spoke to him and said, ‘“What is it you go out to do every night, father ? 
And why do you not eat when you get back in the morning, and why do 
you sit with bowed head all day thinking about something? Why are 
you doing these things? I think you ought to tell me.’ Then the old 
man answered and said, ‘You, of course, never think. You are wayward. 
Indeed, most truly can it be said that you are a wayward person. Our 
people are thinking both by day and by night and are quiet. We know 
that our life is going to be hard and we are trying to think of how to 
overcome the threatening misfortunes. All this we are thinking about. 
But what are you doing? You are merely foolish; you never think of 
anything. All the great chiefs are going to be killed and even now they 
are counselling us how to prevent it. The Thunder-chief has a son who 
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has been fasting for a long time and he has been blessed with the power 
to kill all the great Waterspirits, and tomorrow he is going to kill them. 
Tomorrow at noon is the time, that we are all to hold a council over any 
means of safety we can think of. If he kills the great ones first, then he 
will afterwards kill the others and then there will be no Waterspirits left 
after a while. For this reason we are thoroughly frightened. All the 
spirits that exist seem to have blessed the chief’s son and it is really 
impossible to combat him, for he is far more powerful than any of 
us. He is really invincible. That is what they are councilling over. But 
you are foolish, and you never think of anything. Ever since you were 
born we have had worry on your account. You never worried about 
anything. You never did anything that was right. All that you ever did 
was to travel over the earth and let the people make fun of you. They 
have nicknamed you the Traveler, instead of calling you by your real 
name that I gave you. You have trampled upon the name I gave you. 
Your actions are more significant than the name I gave you. That is 
why they called you the Traveler. Traveler! Such a name! They are 
merely making fun of you. Although Earthmaker did not make me 
thus (i. e. to have a son like you) nevertheless you have caused me to be 
so. I am one of the greatest spirits Earthmaker created. He molded me 
with his own hands, and I was not born (from a woman’s womb).” 
Thus the old man spoke. 

Then Traveler said, ““Now then, my father, I am the only child you 
have but ever since I was born you have never spoken a kind word to me. 
Every time you speak you scold me. This earth, the seas, the places 
under the earth, the places in the heavens, — all these have I visited 
and all the lodges in these villages have I entered and yet I never heard 
anyone speak to his children as you have always spoken to me. You 
never spoken kindly to me. But, father, what are you saying? How can 
it be ? You said that you were not born, that you were one of the greatest 
spirits Earthmaker ever created; that he molded you with his own 
hands. Only just now you have said that, and yet what manner of being 
must he be who can kill a creation of Earthmaker’s? And yet you say 
that the one who is to do it, to kill you, is one who was born of a woman's 
womb ? How can it be possible for such a one to overcome you? Indeed, 
I do not believe it possible that one born of a woman’s womb can kill 
one whom Earthmaker created with his own hands. You are always 
uneasy about something and have no confidence in yourself. I will meet 
the son of the Thunderbird first, and afterwards, if he overcomes me, 
you can do as you please with me.” ‘““My, my! Just listen to the way he 
talks! Why, what do you amount to ? Even those who are vastly superior 
to you have never dared to speak in that way. You don’t amount to 
anything. Why, you were not even able to fast! You have not even 
blackened your face! You have indeed said a shameless thing! It would be 
foolish of you to meet him first, and indeed why should you do it? Your 
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name would become notorious all over the world, and what a bad name 
it would be! The Traveler! A name that was given as an insult! And you 
to meet the Thunderbird’s son first! Why, it would become known 
everywhere and it would be a shameful thing. Don’t speak of it again. 
Stop (talking about) it. It will be a shameful thing for me to hear of it. 
It is enough that people are making fun of you. But do not speak of 
your intention again. Although you are wayward and have no sense of 
shame, nevertheless, don’t let anyone hear of it.” 
spoke. 

“Father, I have said it already, and I will do as I have said; nothing 
that you can say will shake me. Indeed, your words urge me on. Whatever 
is to happen, let it happen. Let me die first. As I am the one who is 
being ridiculed, let the one who is being ridiculed die first, so that it 
may be known all over the world. Then the people will know that I died 
for them, my own people. Then they will really have reason to make fun 
of me’’. (i.e. not because he died for them but because he was defeated 
by a thunderbird). 


Thus the old man 


Then the old man said: ‘“My son, you are my only son; you are my 
only child and I love you with a selfish love. I did not mean to scold 
you, I merely wanted to tell you all the wrong things that you have done 
so that you might rectify them and live in the right way afterward. My 
son, ever since you were born you have been wayward and I have spoken 
to you at all times with the purpose of making you act right. My son, 
I did not speak to you, when I scolded you, with any hatred in my 
heart, for I love you very much, so do not do anything rash. Do not 
go out to fight the Thunderbird for if anything happens to you, what 
will we do? We should not be able to endure it. And my son, if you 
really have any reason to believe that you can overcome the Thunder- 
bird, put off your combat with him until we are all gone and then, if 
there is no help for it, you may do as you like. Do not do it now, however, 
for you will cause us to worry very much.”’ 

When his father had finished, his mother began to speak to him, ‘‘My 
son, I, too, like your father love you selfishly. Do not carry out your 
plan now for if you were to die before us, we should not be able to bear 
it. Your father is right.’’ Thus the woman pleaded with him earnestly, 
but the Traveler replied: ‘““Father, mother, nothing that you can say 
will shake me in my resolve. I have given you my word and I will do as 
I have said. And, father, when you go out again tonight, I want you to 
tell the people what I have told you. Remember that I will not go back 
on my word,” 

But the old man said again: ‘“My son, do not do it.”’ Thus he pleaded 
with him again but without avail. Then his mother also pleaded with 
him again but in vain. He would not draw back. ‘“‘My son,”’ said the old 
man then, “I see that with all our arguments we have not been able to 
shake vou in your purpose. I thought that even if you have confidence 
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in yourself, you might let one of the greater spirits try first. However, 
you do not wish it that way. The spirits at their council said that whoso- 
ever should be able to kill the son of the Thunderbird would be made the 
chief of this earth, and that there would be erected for him a lodge in the 
center of the earth where it is thickest and where no harm will ever be 
able to reach him. There, in the lodge made of iron, would he live. This 
will be the reward of the one who rescues us.” 

In the evening, when his father went out, the Traveler went along 
with him. Finally, they came to a long lodge extending toward the east. 
When they came near, there to their surprise some people were standing 
outside the lodge around an open camp fire. They were all young men. 
Father and son entered. The lodge was full of people. Four persons acted 
as attendants and went around filling the pipes of the people sitting 
there. As soon as a person had exhausted his tobacco, the attendants 
would fill his pipe again. Those who acted as attendants were the otter, 
the wolf, the loon, and the crying swan. 

Then the father of the Traveler rose and told those who were assembled 
what his son had said, and he told them also what he had answered him. 
All those present expressed their assent. ‘“Now then, it is good. Where 
is your son ?”’ So one of the attendants said, ‘Outside there are a few 
young men standing around a firethat they have built for themselves and 
there I saw him talking to them.” ‘‘Go and call him,” they said. So one 
of the attendants went out and going up to the young man said, “Hello, 
the people inside are asking for you.”’ The Traveler did not say anything 
but merely laughed and went in. ““Now then, make room for him in the 
middle of the lodge,’”’ the people said. So they made a place for him 
near his father. Immediately an attendant took his pipe and filled 
it and handed it to him. Thus he sat smoking. After awhile, someone 
rose and told him what his father had said, namely, that whosoever 
overcame the son of the Thunderbird would be made chief of this earth. 
Then toward the end of his speech he thanked the Traveler for what he 
was about to do and told him that no one else had said anything like it. 

Then the Traveler arose and told them what his father had done; 
how he had returned every morning and not eaten anything all day; 
how, finally, he had scolded him and how he had exchanged words with 
his father, and he continued saying that he would not go back on his 
word. “Indeed, I will not sit down again but will immediately start out 
to make my preparations. Perhaps I may overcome the Thunderbird. 
So have your soldiers ready and when it is time, get the lodge ready. 
Wherever you intend to place the lodge, be sure that youmake it strong. 
Well, see that it is ready in time.”’ 

At the spot where he stood was the center pole of the lodge. At the 
base of this pole was a hole and through this he crawled and came out 
on the other side, under the earth. He appeared right near his home. 
There he took what he needed and started out again. He crawled down 
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through the base of the center pole again, and continued traveling 
under the earth. Finally he came to the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
proceeded up that river until he had passed its source and neared a 
dried-up spring that was hardly noticeable; all that one could see was a 
moist spot. Originally, this spring was a door to a lodge that in former 
times had stood there. It was a Water spirit lodge and he entered it 
(the ruins). He repaired the lodge and placed guards at the entrance, 
There he lived. The spring was very pleasant to behold so there he 
remained. 

Soon he noticed that some human being was fasting there, so he had 
someone call him. This attendant told the young man who was fasting 
that he had been sent after him and that he was to go back with him. 
When the young man had been brought into the presence of the Traveler, 
the latter sald, ‘“Now then, grandson, I will bless you. Never before 
have I blessed a human being. You are the first one to receive a blessing 
from me. Because you have made yourself suffer so much, because you 
have thirsted yourself to death and made yourself truly pitiable, you 
shall live the full extent of life. You shall die of old age. Remember that 
your natural life is very short. I was not born of a woman’s womb, but 
Earthmaker molded me with his own hands.”’ 

Then the young man went away and told his father about it. “Father, 
last night I dreamt,’ and he told him about the blessing of the Water 
spirit. ““My son, it is good. The Water spirits are the greatest spirits of 
the world. You have had a good dream.” 

Then the young man fasted again and after four days and nights of 
fasting, the attendants of the Traveler again came after him. “Grandson,” 
said the Traveler, “‘I bless you because you made yourself a pitiable 
object (in your weeping). I am one of the greatest spirits Earthmaker 
created and I have never blessed anyone before. Now I have blessed you 
and you need not fast any longer. All the spirits know I have blessed you 
and no oneelse will say anything to you (i.e. bless you). And, indeed, who 
is my equal? Who could give you a greater blessing than I. So do not 
fast any more. You shall never be in want of anything. Your lodge shall 
always be supplied with the things you need.” Then the young man 
looked at the lodge and saw it filled with all that was valuable. ‘“Now 
then,’ continued the Traveler, “‘with all this I bless you.” 

Then the young man went away and told his father the next morning 
that he had dreamt again. His father said, ‘‘My son, it is a good dream. 
So fast again.” 

Then the young man fasted again for four nights and four days, and 
at the end of that time, the attendants of Traveler came after him again. 
When he was brought once more to Traveler, the latter said, ‘“Now then, 
my grandson, I bless you. This I told you before and I also told you to 
stop fasting, yet you persist in fasting. With all the things that you 
could possibly desire, I have blessed you; with all the things that human 
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beings possess, with all the things that animals possess, these I have 
given to you.” 

Then the young man went away again and told his father. ‘“Now then, 
my son, it is good. I told you to fast again and you have done it. Indeed 
it is good. These Water spirits are very great spirits. So, my son, fast 
again.” 

So the young man fasted again for four nights and, once more, Traveler 
sent for him. ‘“Now then, my grandson,” said Traveler, ‘‘stop fasting. 
I told you that long ago, but evidently I could not make you understand. 
I knew right along, however, that you were seeking that which I am 
now about to give you. Of what use is it to kill anyone ? Earthmaker did 
not create me for that purpose, but nevertheless I am in control of war 
blessings. The first time you go on the war path, you will be the leader. 
You will be given (as a victim) a man who possesses no weapons (with 
which to defend himself). Go, for you shall be victorious. The second 
time you go on the war path, if you so wish it, you may have two men. 
The third time you will kill three, and the fourth time, you may have a 
whole village. I thought that it would not be necessary for you to use my 
body (i. e. medicines), but now I will let you see it. Tomorrow at noon, 
you will see me and then you may make medicine objects for yourself 
(from my bones). As long as the human race shall endure so long will 
this medicine-box made from my bones endure. When I say ‘day’ I mean 
what I call ‘day’ which you call the middle of the summer. That is what 
I mean. And when I say my body is here, I do not mean in this precise 
spot. My body is the water and wherever there is water, there you will 
see me. When it is time for you to come I will let you know. I bless you, 
my grandson, and I want you tobring your relatives with you when you 
go to obtain your medicine-box. I shall see to it that the animals you 
desire come out of the water. I will feed you all. Now, grandson, what 
more could you want? So do not fast again; go immediately to your 
house. Remember, you must come back in the morning (i. e. at noon).”’ 

Then the young man went home and told his father all about it. “My 
son, this is good. You have dreamt for all your people. I thought it 
would happen thus and that is why I wished you to continue fasting.” 
Then his father thanked him again. 

Now the young man stopped fasting. Then the people of the youth's 
village were told of the promise of the Water spirit, so they all moved to 
another place. When they got there, they found many bears, otters, 
beaver, etc. They had indeed very much food. They lived very near the 
spring. They were able to get many furs and succeeded in killing many 
deer. In the spring they moved back again to their old village, where 
they sold their furs. Then they went back to their home. 

Now the summer had come and the time mentioned by Traveler was 
near. Then Traveler said to the youth, “Come alone and bring your 
offerings in a boat.” It is said that the place was called Big Lake (Lake 
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Winnebago). The next morning, at the appointed time, the young man 
went there. He put all the necessary things into his boat and started out, 
About noon he thought he noticed something, so he looked carefully and 
there he saw unexpectedly a drizzling rain and he heard a roaring sound 
and the earth shook. The roaring was very loud and in the mist he saw 
a man. He was smilling. Above the place he stood were the colors of the 
rainbow; and there were eight rainbows above him. Around the man’s 
waist was wrapped four times the tail of a Water spirit. (The Water 
spirits are able to reach anything with their tails, even to a height four 
times that of the trees; so high can they swing their tails in which is 
their strength. This Water spirit was a bob-tailed one. When he fought 
his tail was visible). The Water spirit had been rendered unconscious. 
Neither of the two combatants (i. e. the Water spirit and the Thunder- 
bird) was able to extricate himself from the other’s grasp. When the 
Water spirit began to exert his power, he would pull the Thunderbird 
almost under the water, and when the Thunderbird began to exert his 
power, he would lift the Water spirit nearly out of the water. 

Suddenly the Water spirit said to his grandson, ““My grandson, it is 
all your fault that I have come to this, for I blessed you and I promised 
to show myself to you. This one here (my enemy) heard it and came 
first. My grandson, he has caused me to suffer very much so shoot him 
for my sake.”’ 

Then the Thunderbird said, ‘“Ah, my younger brother, what this one 
says is not true. My younger brother, he is an enemy of yours, so shoot 
him for my sake, for he has caused me to suffer very much.”’ 

Traveler replied, ““Now, grandson, he is not telling you the truth. If 
he was such a friend of yours, why did he never pay any attention to 
you ? Indeed he is not telling you the truth. He has never done for you 
what I have done. If he is your brother and if he is telling you the truth, 
you would have known it long ago. So shoot him for me. He has caused 
me to suffer very much.” 

“My younger brother, he is not telling you the truth. He has not 
blessed you in reality (i. e. to benefit you), but he has blessed you so 
that he might get you to come here to help him. We are indeed brothers, 
but this one is your enemy and he would never bless us or bless me. My 
vounger brother, he has caused me to suffer, so shoot him for me now.” 

Thus they continued for a long time. Whenever the Water spirit 
spoke, the young man would believe him, and whenever the Thunder- 
bird spoke the young man would believe him in turn. Finally the young 
man was convinced that the Thunderbird was right, and he made ready to 
shoot the Water spirit. The latter knowing this said to the young man, 
“Well, go ahead and shoot me. But in truth you do not appreciate what 
I have done for you. Remember this too: if you shoot me I am not the 
only Water spirit in existence. Remember that the water is my body. 
You shall never dare to touch water, for it will be the body of a Water 
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spizit that you are touching and it will always remind you of me. All 
the Water spirits hear me. You yourself, however, will not escape.’’ Thus 
he frightened him and the young man shot the Thunderbird. 

“O my! O my! My younger brother, he did not conquer me fairly. 
Indeed we have not been defeated fairly. Had I known that he would do 
this, I also would have blessed you as he did. He defeated us by treachery, 
younger brother. This must have been his intention for he covered his 
tracks when he came here. Younger brother, he lied to you, when he 
spoke to you about himself. He told you that he was one of the greatest 
spirits Earthmaker created, but that is not true; he is only the son of 
one of them. He was born of a woman’s womb. He is merely the son of 
one of the great spirits that Earthmaker placed in Long Lake. All that 
he has told you is untrue. Younger brother, you however began it and 
you will therefore not live much longer. Even now, as you go home, you 
will meet a large war party and you will be the first one to be killed. You 
have brought ruin on all your relatives, for they too will be slain. Younger 
brother, he has tricked us. Now, that is all.” 

That was all. Thunderbird was taken under the water. 

The young man’s heart was filled with remorse, but it was of no avail, 
for he had already shot the Thunderbird. Then he went home and told 
his father what had happened. The old man spoke a good deal but 
nothing could now be done. There was no help for it. Then both started 
out and on the way, they met a large war party and all the occupants 
of the old man’s lodge were killed. Those not related to him were not 
harmed at all. 

As soon as the Water spirit was under the surface of the water, he had 
the soldiers who were in readiness bind the Thunderbird and take him 
back to the lodge where the Water spirits had held their council. There 
all the spirits who exist on this earth came to see the Traveler. The lodge 
was entirely filled. (It was their purpose) to have the Thunderbird lie 
stretched out until his entrails were white and then they were to eat him. 

A person named Kenaxga not long ago came from the lodge of the 
Water spirit and told of seeing the Thunderbird there. In the center of 
the lodge he lay bound with irons. He said that when the Water spirits 
filled his pipe, he (Kenaxga) took it and let the Thunderbird smoke it for 
a while, and the latter was very thankful. So there Kenaxga saw him. 

This is a true story and it occurred even after the Whites came to this 
continent. ‘They also know of these things. It is indeed true that Kenaxga 
saw the Thunderbird and the Water spirits about to devour him. 

The relatives of ‘Traveler were very thankful for what he had done. In 
the beginning they did not think that he was capable of doing it. As he 
was their only son, his parents feared for him. 

Of all the spirits that exist on this earth, Traveler is the chief. 
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4. TURTLE TRYING TO GET CREDIT, A TALE. 

There was a village in which a chief lived. Turtle lived there too. The 
village was situated near a large river. 

One day they said to each other, “Look, the traders are coming,’ 
They were the Frenchmen. Finally the traders landed and settled in 
houses along the edge of the water down the stream. A large number of 
Indians immediately surounded these houses. They were dressed in 
their best, with white and black wampums around their necks. Many of 
the women also wore earrings. The men were painted in various colors, 

Everyone went there except Turtle. One day he said, “Younger 
brothers, the Indians are getting credit and we also ought to be able to 
get some. However, I thought it would be better to wait till all the 
others are gone. They need clothing, and we do not need such things. 
If the others are able to get credit, I shall surely be able to do the same 
because all the traders are my friends.” Thus he spoke to his younger 
brothers. 

3eside Turtle there were present the Soft-Shelled Turtle, Keka, and the 
Little Red Turtle. All these latter were unmarried. The Turtle himself, 
however, had a wife. He lived in a long lodge with two fireplaces. When 
he was ready to go he said, ‘“‘Now then it is about time for us to go and 
get credit, ‘ur even these womanly fellows are getting it. Now I am 
going to talk to my friends.” 

When they got to the first trader, Turtle said, ““This is my intimate 
friend, but let us go a little farther.” When he came to another trader, 
he said the same thing, and thus they went from trader to trader until 
they came to the last man. There Turtle stopped and said, “Here we 
shall enter, for this man is a friend of mine.’’ As soon as they had entered 
the trader came up to him and shook hands with him. “‘Second-Born 
(Soft-Shell Turtle), you try to get credit first.”” Then he asked the trader 
(for credit) but he was unsuccessful and so were the othders. ‘“Turtle 
cannot do it,’’ said the trader, ‘‘I was forbidden to do it when I started 
out. They told me that you are not to be trusted because you never 
repay what you borrow. They told me that you are lazy, that you don’t 
even try to go out hunting and that you gamble and lie with women and 
go on the warpath. Because you always do these things, I am forbidden 
to give you any credit. If you were to cheat me it would go hard with me 
because this is all the money I have. I cannot give you any credit. The 
other people have lots of money and perhaps they might help you out.” 

Then they went away and came to the trader nearest to this one. 
Turtle had said that this one never refused him but when the Second- 
Born went up to him and asked him for credit he refused just as the 
other one had done. All four turtles pleaded with him a long time but 
he absolutely refused. ‘“Turtle,” said this trader, ‘“‘we are not going to 
buy any scalps.”’ So again they failed. In like manner Turtle went to all 
the traders but they all refused. 
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“Younger brothers, you may all go home to your sisters-in-law. I will 
return later as I want to finish some interpreting for which I was engaged, 
and, besides, I want to have a good long talk with the traders.”’ So they 
all went home and he remained behind. There he stayed four days and 
nights without anything to eat. There were some young men drinking 
but they always avoided him because they said that he would arrest 
them. All that was left for Turtle to do was to sleep at night near the 
camp fires of the traders. 

Turtle went around, hungry, dusty, his lips parched. The trader to 
vyhom he had gone first, seeing him in this plight took pity on him and 
called him to his store and said, ‘“Turtle, come here.”’ Then he gave him 
some crackers, a can of fish and a piece of cheese. ‘“Turtle, when I looked 
at you this morning I took pity on you and I am going to give you a 
little credit and if you don’t pay me I am willing to stand the conse- 
quences. This store is mine anyway. I know that giving you credit will 
be the same as throwing money away because you are noted for your 
worthlessness. That is the reason I was told to refuse you any credit. 
As soon as you get through eating, you may go after your wife and 
brothers and bring them here.” 

As soon as Turtle had finished eating, he went after his wife and his 
brothers. ““Now then I have come after you. We are going to get credit. 
Those womanly fellows were the ones that had forbidden the traders to 
give me any credit, but now I have fixed them up. They told things that 
were not true about me, but that too I have fixed up. Now. they are all 
after me so that I might ask them for credit, but I dislike them so that 
we will go clear to the end of the road where we went the first time.” 

When they got to the end of the road Turtle said, “‘Second-Born, you 
may go in first and get what you want.” So he went in and bought the 
following things: a blanket and some yellow-edged broadcloth for 
leggings; some armlets and small buckles for his front hair braids; a 
pair of boots that reached up to his knees so that he could wear them 
when he went out wading to set traps or when he went hunting; some 
steel traps, and a gun. All these things he bought. Then Turtle told the 
Third-Born to go in and get what he wanted and he bought the same 
things as the first one. As soon as he was through, Turtle sent the Fourth- 
Born into the store. He bought the same things that his two elder 
brothers had bought with the exception that he took a short gun instead 
af a long one. “Aha!” said Turtle when he saw his youngest brother 
coming out of the store with a short gun, “I always said that the youngest 
took most after me. All the others have bought guns entirely too long. 
With the gun you have bought, however you can sit in a pit and load 
and thus you can fight.” “Say, Turtle, there you are at it again. That is 
why people speak so badly of you. You know that your brothers are not 
getting these guns for the warpath. But I knew that you were not a 
person to be trusted, and I knew that everything I trusted you with 


meant an absolute loss to me.” 
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By this time all Turtle’s younger brothers had finished their trading. 
Then Turtle said to his wife, “Old woman, you may go in now and get 
whatever you think necessary, and after you have finished I will go in 
and get what I need.”’ So the woman went in and bought kettles, dishes, 
knives and some shot and powder. Then Turtle went in and got a small] 
handaxe, four quarts of whiskey, etc. When he was all finished he told 
the trader that he was through and started home. When he got home, he 
immediately began to gamble and continued it for many days. It was 
the fall of the year and some people had already left the village. Soon 
others went and before long only a very few were left. With these few 
he used to gamble. He lost everything, even the things that his younger 
brothers had bought for themselves. Soon everyone was gone and they 
remained there alone. Then Turtle’s younger brothers said, ‘“I wonder 
why our elder brother is doing this. He ought to be out hustling for 
himself. I suppose he is going to stay here permanently. It is on account 
of these actions that the trader said those ugly things about him.” 

The next morning the Second-Born said, ‘‘Older brother, all the 
people have moved to the best hunting places. Why are we still here? 
Thus we were asking one another. So we decided that we should go some- 
where.’’ Thus spoke the Soft-Shelled ‘Turtle. ‘Oh my younger brother, 
you are right. That is what we also said last night. Your sister-in-law 
and I, long ago, when we were first married, hunted in a place where 
there were many animals with furs. There we ought to go, we said. How- 
ever we were afraid that the other people might follow us, so we stayed 
here purposely so that we might go alone after the rest had left. It is not 
good to hunt with other people because they always rush forward in order 
to get ahead of you. So it is best to hunt alone and that is why I am 
doing this,” Turtle said. “If they followed us and prevented us from 
hunting in the way we like best we would not be able to kill anything. 
So tomorrow we shall move,” he said. 

In the meantime the traders were telling Turtle’s creditor that Turtle 
was still around. ‘‘You see,”’ they said to him, “what Turtle is doing and 
that is why we were told not to give him any credit. All the things with 
which you trusted him he lost shortly after in gambling, as well as the 
things belonging to his younger brothers.’’ Thus they spoke. “I don't 
care. They were all my things and I did it because I took pity on him. 
I did it without expecting anything back.’’ Thus spoke the trader. 

The Turtle moved very early the next morning and the Soft-Shelled 
Turtle sat at the head of the canoe while Keka sat behind at the rudder. 
As soon as they had started Turtle said,” Younger brother, Second-Born, 
as soon as we get to the place I will give you warning because it is at a 
point where the creek empties into this water and is not noticeable. We 
will have to watch very closely for it is generally obstructed by young 
willows. As soon as one gets up the creek as far as that, the water becomes 
very deep. However up a little ways farther it becomes a regular creek. 
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When your sister-in-law and I first got married I did my hunting here, 
and there used to be many furred animals, bear and deer. The creek 
was full of game in those days and the game must be even more abundant 
now for that was a long time ago. If they have been breeding ever since, 
there must be very many animals now.” Thus he spoke. The woman 
said the same thing. ““Oh, when we were very young, your older brother 
hunted here. At that time he was not much more than a boy.” Then the 
Turtle spoke, ““Now then, you must watch very closely as the place 
must be pretty near here. It is impoosible to find it sometimes because 
often there are no signs of a creek. That is why they never hunt here. 
The water comes into it in a slightly different manner. That is the only 
way that one can tell whether one has reached it.’’ Then the Soft-Shelled 
Turtle said, ““Well, older brother, here is just such a place as you have 
described. Here the water seems to come in a sort of rushing way.” 
“This must be it, younger brother. Do not break any willows for if we 
are discovered the animals will be scared away from us in the hurry of 
other peop e to get as many animals as they can.” 

They cleared away the willows carefully as they went through and 
they bent them back after they had passed. In this way there was no 
trace that anyone had passed through. After they had gone up stream 
a little way, sure enough the water became deeper. “‘Older brother, here 
the water is deeper,’’ said the Soft-Shelled Turtle. “Yes, I told you that it 
used to be that way. It will get wider still as we go farther on and finally 
it will become a chain of lakes. When we reach that place we will strike 
our camp. In olden times it was a good camping place.’”’ Just as he had 
said, the creek began to get wider and soon they sawa beaver feeding 
on the shore. There were also otters there. ‘Older brother, I am going to 
shoot one.” Turtle, however, forbad him. ‘‘Don’t do it, vou will make 
them wild. Just leave them alone.” 

The game became more plentiful as they went along and the stream 
of water became wider. It was now evening. ‘“‘Second-Born”’, said 
Turtle, ‘Shoot one of the larger ones so that we may eat it when we 
arrive. This shooting will not make them wild, especially if you draw 
your gun back immediately, for this will muffle the report. That is what 
I used to do when I wished to kill secretly.’ So the Second-Born shot one 
of the animals and, sure enough, the report of the gun was not very loud. 
Then they put the animal into the canoe, and the Turtle said, “‘Second- 
Born, get out and walk. After a while you will come to the timber- 
wood. Go towards it. That is where we used to live. It is a grove of red- 
oak, and around the edge there used to be a growth of brush. Those you 
may use as frames for your furs. Have a fire ready.” 

At that place, therefore, he went ashore and they went on without him. 
Finally they heard the report of his gun. ‘“Ah, he must have done that 
to a third-born (bear),” said the Turtle. Finally they arrived at the 
place Turtle meant; they got out and walked. It was just as he had said. The 
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timber-wood was very thick and around the edge there was some brush. 
When they got to this place they found the Soft-Shelled Turtle building 
a fire already. He had a bear lying near him. Then immediately they 
built a lodge and the young men got ready to hunt. Turtle then said to 
them, ‘““Younger brothers, when the animals become wild it is impossible 
to kill many of them, so don’t do it now. Besides the furs are not good 
yet. Come, help me camp so that your sister-in-law may make some 
soup for you.’’ So then they all helped in the making of the lodge. They 
wanted to go hunting right away but he would not let them. They there- 
fore attended to the animals, — the beavers and bears that they had 
already killed. 

When they had finished their lodge, Turtle said, “My younger bro- 
thers, tomorrow morning we wiil get the materials for the frames on 
which we are to place the furs we obtain; go hunt, therefore, for the 
necessary wood.” After a while he continued and said, ‘“Do not hunt 
(game) right away for the animals are likely to get wild if you hunt them 
too soon. Let us therefore settle down here for a while and not hunt 
until they get used to us, and then we will be able to kill them in great 
numbers. It is just because the people kill them too soon that I dislike 
to go hunting with them.” Thus he spoke. In the morning they cut the 
frames for the furs, but the younger brothers said to one another, “We 
are tired of making these frames. Why don’t we go out hunting? What 
is the sense of cutting these frames if we don’t kill any game?’’ Then 
Turtle said to them, ‘““My younger brothers, you don’t know anything 
about hunting if you are so desirous of hunting right away. Remember 
also, before letting your frames freeze, that you must dry them, because 
that always makes the furs look better and permits the frames to be 
used over and over again. If the frames are not dried before they are 
allowed to get frozen they become very brittle.’ Turtle’s younger 
brothers were very tired of making frames, however, and wanted to go 
hunting immediately. Then Turtle spoke to them again and said, “My 
younger brothers, go out and get what we call a carry-all. This we 
generally make either of bark or simply of a piece of wood, and in that 
we can afterwards carry the furs which will be too heavy to carry on our 
backs.”’ So they made a carry-all for themselves. 

Thus they lived, only killing animals for food when their supply 
was exhausted. Turtle spoke to them again, ‘‘Younger brothers, as soon 
as it gets cold, let us make some racks for our furs. Otherwise the mice 
will gnaw holes in them.’’ So they made some racks, intending to make 
more as soon as these were loaded with furs. 

All winter they waited for the animals to get used to them and only 
shot animals when they needed them for food. The snow was now very 
deep and it was cold and the waters were all frozen hard. ‘‘Well,’”’ said 
Turtle, “‘my younger brothers, let us begin to hunt. When the weather is 
like this, the animals don’t pay much attention to themselves.’’ The 
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younger brothers dreaded to go out at that season but he told them to 
et their carry-alls ready and start with him. The first thing they came 
across was a beaver house. Turtle cut this open and went in and killed all 
the beavers who were there. Then he killed as many otters as he came 
across. It was very easy for there was no place to which they could run. 
His younger brothers were using their carry-alls to good purpose and 
brought home many animals. It was a very high pile of furs that they 
were able to stack up when they came home. At night Turtle and his 
wife would attend to the dressing of the skins. In the morning, when the 
young men were up, they saw all the furs hanging on the racks. 

In this manner they continued, day after day, until their material for 
frames was exhausted. “Do you now see why I wanted you to make 
frames? But you paid no attention to me and got tired too soon. Now 
we shall have to hunt and get material for our frames at the same time. 
This is a nuisance.’’ He tried to use the sticks that had been used before 
but they were all frozen and brittle, as the young men had not permitted 
them to dry first. However he found a few that had been dried and these 
he could use again. Then the furs were tied in bundles and placed on the 
racks and before long the racks were all covered. Finally they had gone 
over the entire hunting ground. The racks were overloaded so they 
roasted as much meat as they could. The young men continued hunting 
and were very successful. They killed many badgers and coyotes and 
skinned them and placed the furs on frames. 

It was now spring and most of the people had returned to the village. 
Turtle, however, was nowhere to be seen. Everyone knew of everybody 
else’s whereabouts; but of Turtle they knew nothing. ‘““He must be 
killed,” they said. 

As they were thus hunting, Turtle said to his wife one day, “Old 
woman, I am going over to the village to see the people, for they must all 
be home by this time, and I will try to borrow my friend’s boat if I can. 
Pack the worst furs for me.’’ So they packed the coyote and badger 
skins for him and he started out. He got to the village at night. “Ho! 
ho! my friend, I have come back,’’ he shouted. ‘‘Ah, it is good,” said his 
friend, ‘‘for they were saying that you had been killed.’’ Then the trader 
gave him some food. When Turtle had finished his meal, he said to the 
trader, ‘““My friend, I have brought over a few furs for you. They are 
just outside your door.’’ He went out, and sure enough there he found 
some furs. He thanked Turtle. ‘“Really, my friend, it is good,” he said. 
“T did not expect this, for I just wanted to get rid of the things and so 
I let you have them on credit. Indeed, it is good.’ ‘“My friend, I haVe 
only brought you the poorest furs I had. I have been hunting for you 
all winter and I will bring you the others if you will let me have your 
boat. I will start early tomorrow morning and fetch you the other furs.”’ 
“It is good, but I will send my servants along with you so you need 
not work. Now then, my friend, you must be tired, here therefore is 
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something for you to drink.”” Then he gave him four quarts of 
whiskey. 

All night Turtle drank and in the morning when the trader got up, 
he gave him some more. Then he sent his servants e‘uong with many 
presents so that if Turtle was really telling the truth they could give 
them to him. Two servants went along and early in the morning they 
started. The Turtle did not even have to do the rowing but instead drank 
all the time. When they got to the creek he told them it was over yonder, 
“The road will be full of broken sticks,’’ he told them. After a while 
they got out of the boat and walked on foot. Turtle had to be led by the 
two servants because he was too drunk to walk. When they got there, 
the food was just cooking and the servants ate with the others. Then the 
servants carried the furs to the boat on long sticks that they had prepared. 
They loaded on the boat all the furs that Turtle and his companions 
had obtained. Four days it took them to carry the furs to the boat, so 
many were piled up. Then when they were ready to start home, they 
put new clothes on Turtle; a black coat, what they called a king’s coat, 
one with a red breast. Then they put a large quantity of wampum, and 
four silver medals around his neck. They decorated him with armlets, 
bracelets and yarn-belts which they tied around his head. Finally they 
gave him four quarts of whiskey, and in this manner they came back. 
They wouldn’t let him do the slightest work and they treated him like a king. 

About noon the boat appeared some distance from the village. “‘Well,” 
said the Indians, “‘it must be some trader’s boat.’”’ But when they could 
see the occupants they recognized Turtle. ““Why, Turtle is in the boat,” 
they said. He had the king’s clothes on and he was drunk and was being 
held up by the servants. ‘“‘Ho! ho! it is Turtle. He has brought back very 
many furs,’’ the Indians said and stood on the beach waiting for him. 
“Look, he has done a good season’s work.”’ At the house of his friend he 
brought his boat to the shore. The trader was very much surprised. Then 
the other traders said, ““Turtle, let us buy some of the furs from you.” 
“They do not belong to me. They belong to my friend.”’ ‘“Turtle, they 
are worth much more than all the stores here. Indeed they are worth a 
great deal more. Your friend hasn’t got anything. He can’t buy all those 
things.’’ ‘“‘Nevertheless, I will not sell any of them to any of you because 
they belong to him, for it was for him that I hunted. I tried to get credit 
from you but you would not give me any, and you would not trust me. 
This man was the only one who would give me credit, so therefore I 
determined to go out hunting for him and get him furs. They belong to 
him.’ He refused to talk to them any more. “My friend,”’ said the trader 
to Turtle, ‘this entire store I give to you and I will go to my home in 
the morning as the boat is already loaded. The servants will watch the 
boat during the night as someone might want to steal something. All 
the whiskey in the store belongs to you too.’ The next morning the 
trader went home and Turtle remained in possession of the store. 
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JOHN KUNERS.' 


BY DOUGALD MAC MILLAN. 


In Wilmington, North Carolina, before the last century had completed 
even three score years and ten, and before the naughty nineties began to 
cast their shadows of the ‘‘decadence’’, the Kuners, or John Kuners, 
were familiar figures in the Christmas celebrations of a secular sort. 
Kuners, however, disappeared with macassar oil and the rockaway ; the 
new century knows them not, and their existence is now merely a matter 
of tradition, taking place with stories of the Reconstruction period and 
the days “before the War’. 

Christmas in Wilmington is frequently a balmy day with more of the 
atmosphere of early spring or late fall than of the so-called seasonable 
Christmas of some more northerly points. On any Christmas morning 
during the years that I have referred to, one could hear in the distance 
the song of the Kuners as they came down the sandy streets of the 
largest town in North Carolina, then unspoiled by ideas of commercial 
supremacy, dreaming of its better days. Kuners had long been known. 
In fact, the origin of the phenomenon was not remembered definitely by 
the oldest inhabitant, whose father might easily have served under 
Washington. The Kuners were, in any event, eagerly awaited, partic- 
ularly by the children; and as the first sounds of their song were heard, 
the children, with a fair sprinkling of adults, rushed out to the front yard 
and leaned over the cast iron fence to await the arrival of the well remem- 


bered figures. a 
io Hah! Low! Here we go! 


Hah! Low! Here we go! 
Hah! Low! Here we go! 
Kuners come from Denby!” 


This chant, shouted in regular cadence, could be heard for blocks; and 
the accompaniment of the rattle of bones, the blowing of the cows’ 
horns, and the tinkle of the triangles added the air of gruesome mirth 
which frequently goes hand in hand with the celebrations of “‘the folk”’. 
The excitement increased as the Kuners drew nearer, and the children 
looked, wide-eyed, at the strange, frightful, but fascinating creatures 


| he information contained in this article is derived by the author from 
personal friends, and from the results of investigation made by Mr. D. T. 
Cronly, of Wilmington, N. C., at whose suggestion the article has been 
written. No attempt has been made to present an exhaustive, scholarly 
treatment of the subject as folklore. 
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come thus to amuse them. Some of the more timid drew away in fright 
and witnessed the performance, with little pleasure it is true, but unable 
to break the spell that held them and retreat to the safer regions of the 
house. 

The John Kuners were negroes, — originally slaves, later, of course, 
the freedmen, but in many cases the same individuals who had taken 
part in the kunering before the War. They were dressed in “tatters”, 
strips of cloth of gay colors sewn to their usual garments and producing 
an effect of exotic grotesquerie. All were men, but a few wore the clothes 
and acted the parts of women. The leaders of the band and the women 
actors frequently wore masks known as kuner faces. These kuner faces 
were painted upon something like buckram and presented features most 
remarkably distorted, enormous noses, widely grinning mouths, horns, 
and beards, fierce and terrifying to behold. The leader carried a raw-hide 
whip with which he prevented interference from urchins in the streets; 
so he was greatly feared by small boys. The band of Kuners, consisting 
of ten to twenty negroes, drew up in the street before the assembled 
group of white people and began their show. The leader stood out in 
front of his group and sang the verses of his song, the others joining in 
the refrain while they rattled their bones, made of beef ribs, and made 
noises upon the cows’ horns, triangles, and jew’s-harps. The songs proceeded 
to tunes not remarkable for their melody but of pronounced rhythm. 
The solo voice sang the first and third lines, the effect being much like 
that of the familiar negro working or camp meeting songs. 


Solo: Young gal go ROUND de corner! 

Chorus in harmony: My true love gone DOWN de lane! 

Solo: Wet on de grass where de djew been poured. 
Chorus: HEY, me lady, go DOWN de road; 


Go DOWN de road; go DOWN de road! 
My true love gone DOWN de lane. 


Another song describes the arrest of a negro known as Beau Bill, 
whose offence was the conduct of a dance-hall. 
Old Beau Bill was a fine old man, 
A riggin’ and a roggin’ in the world so long; 
But now his days have come to pass, 
And we're bound to break up Beau Bill’s class. 


Refrain 
So sit still ladies and don’t take a chill 
While the captain of the guard house ties Beau Bill. 


‘ 


‘chicken in the bread 
tray” or ‘‘cutting the pigeonwing’’, would approach the spectators with 
his hat held out. Having collected large copper pennies, the Kuners 
danced off down the street to the next house where they were welcomed 
by another group of expectant children. 


After the song, one of the dancers, performing 
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On rare occasions, when the collection was not equal to their expecta- 
tions, they sang as they went away, 


“Run, Jinnie, run! I’m gwine away, 
Gwine away, to come no mo’. 
Dis am de po’ house. 
Glory habbilulum!” 


Dancing, rattling bones, and shouting, 
“Hah! Low! Here we go! 

Hah! Low! Here we go! 
Hah! Low! Kuners comin’”’, 


the whirling mob turns the corner and is lost to view until another 
Christmas brings the horrible features, songs, and antics again into the 
streets. 

Here is joy for the professional folklorist. What is the origin and 
prevalence of this particular type of Christmas celebration ? The English 
mummers immediately occur to one; but in the doings of John Kuners 
there is no semblance of a play, no St. George, nodragon. The perform- 
ance resembles more closely that of a black-face minstrel. If the Kuners 
are related to the mummers, why are they exclusively negroes; and why 
were they unknown in practically all of the English settlements along the 
Atlantic coast ? It seems that this easy explanation must be abandoned. 

As far as the writer is aware, John Kuners were known in the United 
States only in two North Carolina towns, Wilmington and Hillsboro’. 
During the ante-bellum days these two towns were in very close com- 
munication; many families owned homes in both places and spent part 
of their time in each. Hillsboro was regarded by Wilmington’s aristocrats 
as a summer resort. It is but reasonable to suppose that the negroes in 
one town were the near relatives of those in the other; that as the families 
moved from one to the other, they carried some of their negroes with 
them. 

During her days as a great sea port, Wilmington was also in close 
touch with the Bahamas. The stories of blockade activities between 
Wilmington and Nassau need only be mentioned to be recalled as 
evidence of this communication during the Civil War. In Nassau we find, 
in 1925, John Kuners, spelled ina different fashion. I quote a description of 
them from a story by Kenyon Gambier, ‘““The Buccaneers of the Baha- 
mas’, from The Saturday Evening Post, February 7, 1925. (I have 
omitted narrative portions of the story which do not enlighten us on 
the subject in hand.) 


1 Since this was written, my attention has been called to the existence 
of Kuners in Edenton in 1824. The evidence is contained in Guion Griffis 
Johnson’s ‘Social Conditions in North Carolina, 1800—r1860”’ pp. 193 —195, 
anas yet unpublished doctoral dissertation (University of North Carolina 1927). 
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“He went out on the veranda and looked down at the gathering throng 
from over the hill, permitted in the dawning Christmas to take possession 
of Bay Street. All were noisy, with voice, horn, clappers, and a few with 
hollow log drums which boomed in the din like the voice of fate. 

“The street was jammed now and the pandemonium almost equaled 
that of New York on New Year’s Eve. Many of the men wore weird 
masks and costumes, faintly reminiscent of African barbarism. These 
disguises of these junkanoes never achieved art, beauty or humor; nor 
was any one terrifying in the obvious effort to achieve a malign gro- 
tesqueness. Fierce heavings and struggles here and there cleared a small 
space for dancing; the steps were crude, simple, clumsily done, monoto- 
nous. None pretended to the fierce significant energy of savagery. None 
had any hint of the grace or charm of civilization. The Bahaman colored 
man, indolent, good-tempered, holds firmly to mild superstitions. These 
are all that he has retained of ancestral gifts except the thrilling rhythm 
of barbarism. Half a dozen booming drums suddenly marked it in unison”. 

This account appears in a story with a modern setting and a plot 
which revolves about a series of rum-running adventures. The similarity 
to the celebration in Wilmington in the middle of the last century is 
obvious. The divergencies are slight and immaterial. 

Having read this story, Mr. D. T. Cronly, of Wilmington, addressed an 
enquiry to ‘““Kenyon Gambier” as to the nature and origin of“‘junkanoes’’. 
He received the following reply, dated Seamark, Nassau, The Bahamas, 
March 10, 1925, and signed Lorin A. Lathrop, American Foreign Service, 
Retired. “In answer to your interesting letter about Junkanoes, I have 
to say that these fantastically dressed and masked colored men are a 
part of our Christmas celebration. They are permitted great license with 
horns and other noise makers on Christmas mornings early and come in 
throngs to our main street. The custom is understood to be a remnant 
of African savage rites, and officials here, who have lived in West Africa, 
tell me that the custom still exists there. The word is spelled here John 
Canoe, and nobody can suggest an explanation. Jean inconnu has been 
suggested, but I think that more ingenious than well founded.”’ 

A request for information addressed to the readers of the Nassau 
Guardian elicited, in a letter signed E. Strickland, the following citation 
from Gardner’s History of Jamaica. 

“About 1720 there was a noted personage on the Guinea coast, called 
John Connu. 

“In what way he got associated with such festivities is not very clear; 
but about Christmas-time crowds of men dressed up in fantastic manner, 
with cows’ horns on their heads, horrid masks and boars’ tusks on their 
faces, and followed by numbers of excited women, danced through the 
streets and lanes, yelling at every door, ‘John Connu, John Connu!’ 

“About fifty years after the introduction of this custom a number of 
new devices were introduced, and gradually more ‘elaborate spectacles 
called ‘Sets’ came into vogue.” 
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YUMA DREAMS AND OMENS. 


BY EDWARD WINSLOW GIFFORD. 


In December, 1921, I had occasion to utilize the services of Joe Homer, 
a Yuma Indian, as interpreter, in doing ethnological work among the 
Cocopa for the University of California. As Joe Homer is the in- 
formant who related the creation story published by Mr. J. P. 
Harrington! I thought it would be of especial interest to record 
Joe Homer’s dreams, since the creation story which he related to 
Mr. Harrington is reputed to have been dreamed in part, at least. As 
Kroeber points out* myth dreaming is a common cultural feature of 
the Mohave and Yuma. Joe Homer, who was 56 years old in 1921, had 
become a Methodist. His dreams in December, 1921, which I record 
below, appear to be of the same general character as those of our- 
selves. In none of them does the dreamer mention the old Yuma 
deities whom he dreamt about in his younger days, as set forth in the 
creation account recorded by Mr. Harrington, and in a dream of boyhood 
presented below. When I reminded Joe Homer that he no longer dreams 
about Awikwame mountain, the home of the gods, he replied that it 
was too big a place to dream about more than once. ‘“‘You would not go 
to Washington every year,” he said. 

The potency of dreaming as a means of properly learning a myth was 
emphasized on one occasion by Joe Homer. An Akwa’ala informant 
from Lower California had related an imperfect origin tale. Joe said that 
the informant’s not having dreamed it was the cause of the imperfections. 

In one dream Joe Homer had when he was eight or nine years old, he 
visited the mountain Awikwame, where he encountered the god Kumast- 
amxo. This dream is of the type recorded by Harrington. The following 
is his account of the dream. 

“When I was eight or nine years old the people had a fiesta (yimut). 
I became sleepy and dozed. About noon I heard a voice coming from up 
in the air to the north. It called my name and said: ‘I will come back and 
get you.’ Then I woke up and looked around. I could see no one. I nearly 
went crazy. All of the people had gone and I was alone. I went around to 
the back room of the house I was in, then went into the house again but 


‘A Yuma Account of Origins, Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XXI, 
Ppp. 324—348, 1908. 


A. L.. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California, B. A. F. Bull. 78, 
- 057 
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could find no one. ‘The people had gone to the eating place. Then I won- 
dered who could have called me by name. I was still pretty sleepy, so I 
went to sleep again, and slept for the rest of the day. In the evening the 
folks returned and gave me something to eat, but I did not eat very well. 
Then I tried to tell my friends that some one had called my name. The 
friends asked: ‘When was that ?’ I replied: “This afternoon.’ Then I told 
them all about it and informed them that I did not know much of 
anything for about an hour after I woke up. A friend cautioned me, 
saying: ‘You must not tell me.’ I wondered why he did so. 

“At sundown I felt sleepy again, because I had been up with the 
people all night. When it got dark the voice called my name again and 
said two or three times: ‘I am coming.’ Someone was holding my right 
hand while I was lying there. I dreamt that I walked out with this person 
who was holding my hand. It was dark and I could not see him. Now he 
spoke to me, saying: ‘Let go.’ Then I walked three or four steps after I 
had let go. I was on the mountain Awikwame. 

“T learned four songs there. ‘I brought you to learn these songs to do 
you good,’ said Kumastamxo. After I had learned the four songs he 
showed me the place where the ceremony is held. It was a flat place. I 
looked north and saw a steamboat and two watermelon patches. That is 
all I saw in that direction. I looked south and saw a tree that became 
tobacco. In the east I saw flat land. In the west I saw nothing. I looked 
up and saw a cloud half dark and half light. Kumastamxo told me that 
the cloud that comes from the east will be white and that the cloud that 
comes from the west will be dark.” « 

The following dream related by Joe Homer was dreamed when he was 
about twenty years old, which would have been about 1885. It suggests 
somewhat the possibility of ghost dance influence. 

‘When I was about twenty years old, staying in school and working, I 
slept one night in one room, and I heard other boys or somebody go out 
doors. Then a voice called to me in English: ‘God wants to see you.’ 
Several other persons were called, five young boys and one old man, 
making seven in all. I walked on the road, but did not go far. On the left 
hand side was a very blue pond, and a little way from it there was 
another pond. Close to the second pond was a bench. They had about 
eight washpans on the bench. I looked up towards the east and saw a 
green parrot in a cage, also a large black dog. Now the parrot was calling 
my companions by name and saying, ‘You had better stop and wash 
your face, wash your hands, and come right this way. Then I will tell 
you the news. I am the one who can tell you the right thing.’ I heard the 
dog barking the same words that the parrot was speaking. Then the 
five young men turned around, took the washpans, dumped out the old 
water and got fresh water from the pond. I stood by and said, ‘I don’t 
believe that bird.’ Then I walked away. 

“T saw a house with all sorts of flowers growing around it. It looked 
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pretty. It was built after the white man’s style. A negro came out with 
a white bulldog. He said: “You had better go right up the street and go 
into that house and talk to God.’ So I started. A young man accompanied 
me. He was not one of the original five who started out with me. He 
entered the house ahead of me, but was frightened. I waited for him to 
come out before I went in. He had four or five books when he came out. 
The person inside (God) had given these to him. When he came out he 
dropped all the books. He picked up some and left others lying on the 
ground. I laughed at him. 

“Then I went inside. God turned around and looked at me. He had 
long whiskers reaching down to his navel. He shook his head and said: 
“That is all right.’ He handed books to me which I took in my hand. I had 
no chance to go out because all of the doors were locked. Then God said: 
‘Just a minute.’ Then the room turned dark, and he asked me: ‘How do 
you like the darkness?’ I did not reply. ‘Look out for yourself,’ he said. 
Then came lightning, and during the flash of lightning I saw a mountain 
and marked down one. ‘Does the light hurt you?’ asked God. I replied: 
‘It hurts me pretty badly. I will hold my head.’ I went out but was very 
much frightened. I stubbed my toe against a rock and fell down. Then 
I awoke.”’ 

Joe Homer’s further comments upon this dream follow. He said that 
although God’s white skin was not visible he was apparently a Caucasian. 
He said also that had he washed his face when ordered to do so by the 
parrot, he would have died as did the five boys who washed their faces. 
The negro was telling the truth. “When I was in the house and it turned 
dark God told me lightning was coming. It hurt my head. Perhaps that 
is why I am now blind.” Joe Homer formerly had night blindness inter- 
mittently before his present blindness set in. According to Harrington the 
present blindness is syphilitic in origin.! 

In response to a question as to whether he ever had dreams of falling, 
Joe Homer related the two following instances. 

‘I was on horseback on a new road. I was going up a mountain. There 
was a river on my right. The road was in bad condition. At the top of the 
mountain I thought I would leave my horse and descend on foot, because 
there was no road where I wished to descend. I made my horse jump 
over a fifty-foot precipice, alighting all right. Then I woke up. I was very 
much frightened.” 

“On another night I dreamt that I was in a buggy and was driving 
along a road which brought me to a bridge which was without boards. 
The river was below. I thought I might as well swim the horses across, 


! Joe Homer thinks that perhaps his blindness is due to wrong medicine 
intentionally given him by a Cherokee doctor at Fort Mohave at the time 
when Joe was married to a Mohave woman, in opposition to the agency 
authorities at Fort Mohave. 
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so J stopped. The river was rising. The horses swam, but there was no 
place to land. I was nearly drowned, and was very frightened. There was 
no opportunity to turn back. The horses drowned. Then I woke up.” 

Now follow some of the dreams which he had during the period I was 
with him in December, 1921. 

During the night of December 14, 1921, Joe Homer dreamt the following: 

“I went to a house to which I did not know I was going. Two Yuma 
women were there. Some men came in and I went out. One woman went 
out with me and we sat down together. The woman’s husband came and 
started a fight in the room. I remonstrated but the fight went on. After 
a while Frank Tehana (my Cocopa informant) came and stopped the 
fight. Then Gifford came in and inquired about the fight. Then he asked 
me what it was all about. I threatened to put them all in jail, then they 
dispersed. There was a fire in the open fireplace in the house, and the 
house belonged to an Indian named Alexander. The woman’s husband 
quarreled with people in the house because his property had been taken. 
I was unacquainted with the woman and her husband. The woman who 
remained inside the house is dead, but I knew her when she was alive. 
I could see in this dream. After I left the house and was on my way home 
I fell down. Then I awoke.”’ Joe Homer interpreted this dream as meaning 
that people were talking about the ethnological work which I was doing 
and that these people thought that we were causing trouble. 

Joe Homer’s dream on the night of December 17, was as follows: “‘I 
do not remember the dream very clearly. I was on foot. I could see better 
than anyone else. I do not know in which direction I was going. I kept 
thinking of the road all along the way. After a while I met an Indian. 
He threatened to strike me on the head to frighten me. After I passed 
him I met two white men. They passed me without speaking. I came to 
a house and entered. I had a wife there, a Yuma woman, but I did not 
know she was my wife. However, she told somebody I was her husband. 
A friend came in and asked me: ‘Is that your wife?’ I replied: ‘No.’ 

“My wife had a child about two years old. A Mexican came in and 
tried to buy him. Many Yuma men and woman came in also. ‘Don’t you 
sell that boy,’ they said to the woman. The Mexican wore high top boots 
and was dressed like a cowboy. He had a burro and a large spoon in his 
hands, which he wished to trade for the baby. The woman was very 
anxious to dispose of the baby, so she came and asked me if it was all 
tight to trade the baby for the boots, the spoon, and the burro. I said: 
‘It is up to you. I have no business to say anything.’ So she stood there 
and cried. I went away and left her. That was all.” 

On the night of December 18, Joe Homer had the following dream. 
“I tried to go to California on the train. I did not feel very well. I had 
theumatism in my legs and could not walk well. I could not turn my 
head around on account of pain. I was trying to go to Los Angeles to be 
cured. I was in the car already and could see. I got out again and the 
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train left. Somebody said that I should go and boil water and wash my 
feet and that would do me good. The person who gave this advice was a 
Yuma named Lincoln Johnson. We walked together a distance. He 
stepped in a hole and broke his leg. He lay there and tried to get some 
one to put him into an automobile and take him to a hospital. Everyone 
refused and said: ‘Let him lie there.’ I felt very sad. Then I became 
angry and said: ‘I will get my buggy and take him myself.’ I was on the 
Arizona side of the (Colorado) river. I started to walk across the bridge. 
Then I thought to myself: ‘I used to be blind. I never used to come over 
here without someone with me. Why is it I see better now ?’ I could run. 
I went and got the horse and buggy and was about to start. Then I 
awoke.”’ 

On December 21, Joe Homer had the following dream: “I could see. 
Two or three Yuma men were with me. I had been interpreting on the 
California side of the river. Everybody wanted me to be interpreter. I was 
interpreter for you (Gifford) at that time and was ready to work for you, 
but someone else wanted me. Somebody else came after me again. Later 
on you came. You told me that vou would not need me that day. I had 
another chance to work at hand. 

“You told me you were going to run a store close to Sanguinetti’s in 
Yuma. That was a wonderful new store that you were opening. I just 
looked at the store from the outside. Later you got all of the goods in. 
You had a paper for orders and asked me if I wanted to order something. 
I said that I would order what I wanted, but that I forgot what I wanted. 
‘Do you want any cinnamon rolls?’ you asked. Then you gave me a 
piece of one to taste. I did not taste it, but went out. 

‘When I went out I met my companions. I said, ‘I will be ready to go 
to Somerton soon.’ My companions were Mike Jepson, Sennell Russell, 
and a third man whom I did not remember. I had not started for Somer- 
ton when I woke up.”’ 

On the night of December 22, Joe Homer had the following dream: 
“I could see. There were several Yuma Indians with me. Some are now 
dead, some are living. Somebody said: ‘We are going to have a fiesta 
(vimut). We want to select one man to be in charge of the fiesta.’ They 
called everybody together and talked it over. Then I stopped right at 
my home. I did not go. Somebody sent word to me to come and enjoy 
myself at the fiesta. I went over and they appointed me to take charge 
(yimut savau, one in charge of fiesta). I did not want to have charge of 
the fiesta, because I was too busy. Then they were all very sad because 
I would not take the job. I just stayed there a while. 

“It was afternoon. I heard a noise like thunder or drums. ‘The sound 
was approaching. Everybody at the fiesta became frightened and ran 
away. One man, now dead, said to me: ‘You will have to go up to the 
high place.’ Some of the people climbed on top of the shade. A flood was 
coming from the Gila river. So I ran towards my place and arrived there. 
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It was not the place where I belonged, but tie place where I was stopping. 
The other fellows came behind me, coming to the place where I was 
stopping. They stopped there. I thought that they were living people, but 
they were three people now dead. I did not think anything of it. I talked 
with them kindly. I had not seen them at the fiesta because they were 
not there. They asked me all about it. I was sorry that the flood had come 
and drowned many people. At least I surmised that it had drowned them. 
Therefore I did not feel like going to see the fiesta any more, because I 
feared that there might be dead people lying there. After a while some- 
body came in and said that no one would attend the fiesta. “There is 
only a slight flood,’ he said, ‘not enough to bother anyone.’ Then I said: 
‘Well, I am going to have a happy day and enjoy myself with them.’ 
Then I woke up.” 

On December 27, Joe Homer had the following dream: ‘‘I was at home 
alone and able to see. I went out to see some people whom I knew, who 
were living on the reservation. On the way I met no one except Mr. 
Crouch, the Methodist minister. He said he was going down to the Cocopa 
reservation to see the people and he wanted me to go with him. I told 
him that I was so busy I could not go. He said nothing further to me. 
Some people in an automobile passed by me and Mr. Crouch disappeared 
or went on. I seemed to be following him towards my house but could 
not find him. Then I woke up.” 

Joe Homer’s dream of December 28, was as follows: ‘‘I did not know 
where I was. I was in a place that I had never seen before. There was a 
sandhill there and I tried to climb up it. I finally succeeded in reaching 
the top and stood there. There were nothing but dead men down below 
me. I did not know that these people had died before. The dead people 
were walking around and when they saw me they all went to the north- 
west. Later I climbed down from the sandhill. I met someone who came 
along the road. He was an Indian, but I did not know his face. He told 
me there were many people going west to have a fiesta. I said nothing 
to him but just passed by. I was going northeast. After a time I found 
my place. I did not know that I had a place there, but somebody told me 
it was mine. I had a friend there, a young man, who brought a watermelon. 
He cut it apart and I tried to eat it, but did not succeed. Some men 
came in and said that there was going to be an Indian war. Then I ran 
away and hid. Then I awoke. I could see throughout the dream.” 

A series of dreams, interpreted as favorable omens by one man and 
as unfavorable by another, is given in the following story of the disastrous 
campaign against the Maricopa in 1858. 

According to Joe Homer, the Cocopa in that campaign did not render 
any aid to their traditional allies, the Maricopa. It was the Maricopa 
and Pima alone who defeated the Yuma and Mohave. The following 
account gives the Yuma version of the affair. It was told to Joe Homer 
by an old man in 1916. 
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“Certain of the Yuma were living at Algodones. Some were also living 
on the Arizona side of the river opposite Algodones. Others were living 
at Fort Yuma. An Algodones man dreamt that they were going to have 
good luck in killing the Maricopa. Then the Algodones people called upon 
the Yuma people on the east side of the river to interpret the man’s 
dream for them. The dreamer said: ‘I dreamed that I had all kinds of 
animals and birds around me on the mountain. I laid hold of all these 
things and killed them. I call upon you to ask you the meaning of this 
dream.’ The Yuma on the east side of the river said: ‘“That means that 
you will be a good warrior and kill many people.’ Then the Algodones 
man said: “Ten days from now I am going into the desert to attack the 
Maricopa.’ Then word was sent to the Mohave to get ready to go into 
the desert to attack the Maricopa. The allied Yuma and Mohave forces 
were to meet at Parker. 

“After ten days had elapsed the Algodones people went to Fort Yuma 
to ask permission of the Yuma chief Pasqual to go upon the war party. 
They told him they intended to meet the Mohave at Parker and then to 
proceed into the desert to go against the Maricopa. The chief Pasqual 
said: ‘I do not think you are good fighters. You are worthless. I will not 
allow you to take my people over there.’ Then the Algodones man told 
his dream in the same way to the chief. When he had finished relating 
it, the chief said: “That dream is nothing. I can tell you what your dream 
means in a minute. It means that you are going to die, and that all kinds 
of birds and animals are going to come and eat you. That is what the 
dream means. I do not want you to take my people (of Fort Yuma). You 
can take your own people.’ 

“The Algodones man was undeterred and he said: ‘I will have to go 
and hunt deer and rabbits and have a good time at Parker.’ The chief 
Pasqual and many of the people did not go, but others went with the 
Algodones man. They camped at Picacho, Eclipse, and Sibolio on three 
respective nights. At Sibolio a deer came from the mountains towards 
the people. It fell down and died. The Algodones man interpreted the 
omen as follows: ‘I am lucky. You will not be starving to death on the 
desert, for the birds and animals will come and die for us to eat. I think 
we will have a good time all the way through.’ Then the people cooked 
the deer meat on the coals. 

‘The warriors started for Ehrensburg. They passed through it and 
saw a jackrabbit running by the road. The jackrabbit fell dead. 

“When the warriors were a little beyond Ehrensburg a messenger 
from the chief at Fort Yuma overtook them. The chief besought them 
not to proceed against the Maricopa. The following is the message sent 
by the chief: ‘I am sorry that my people are going on the war party. 
I dreamt that all of the Algodones people stood on the north side, 
and all of the Fort Yuma people on the south side. A storm and 
darkness came. It drove all of the Algodones people away, but did not 
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bother the Fort Yuma people. I wish you would come right back. Do 
not go.’ 

‘The Algodones leader made fun of the message and said the Fort 
Yuma chief was a woman and loved one of the young men whom he 
wished to marry, and that he feared that the young man might be 
killed. He said to the messenger: ‘You tell him all that I say.’ There were 
some great warriors with the party. Four or five Fort Yuma men gave 
heed to the chief’s wishes and returned with the messenger. 

“The party went on and reached Parker seven days after having left 
Fort Yuma. There they joined the Mohave whom they informed that they 
had the permission of their chief. The assembled allies then thought that 
they were ready to proceed against the Maricopa. The night before their 
intended start against the Maricopa another messenger came from the 
Fort Yuma chief. Then this messenger related another ominous dream 
which the chief had: ‘I was asleep one night and dreamt that a big 
whirlwind came and carried you people all far away. Then there was 
darkness all over the place. I could not find any of you. Now I want you 
to come back. My dream is a very bad sign. I wish you would mind me.’ 
The Algodones leader sent back the following taunting message: ‘Why 
don’t you keep quiet and stay away ? When I come back you will be my 
wife.’ 

Next morning the expedition started out on the desert. An eagle 
appeared in the air and fell dead in front of the troops. The Algodones 
man interpreted the omen as indicating that his dream was right and 
that they should go on. ‘We are great warriors,’ he said, and everything 
favors us.’ They journeyed for nine days before they reached the Maricopa 
camp. Just before dawn they attacked the Maricopa. They killed many 
of them but some escaped. The war party remained all day at the 
Maricopa camp. Those Maricopa who escaped carried messages to the 
other Maricopa and to the Pima. Meanwhile the Mohave and Yuma who 
had suffered from hunger, thirst, and fatigue on the journey, remained 
at the Maricopa village to enjoy the maize and blackeyed beans of the 
Maricopa. 

“Meanwhile the Maricopa and Pima gathered their forces. The Mohave 
took the maize and beans which they had cooked and crossed the Gila 
river, following the track of the escaped Maricopa. The Yuma followed 
them without much food. On the south bank of the Gila, at a place called 
Avivava, they were met by the Maricopa and Pima forces. The Maricopa 
began the attack. Later the Pima who were mounted and had rifles 
joined them. 

“The Maricopa leader stood in the middle of the line and asked: 
‘Which are the Yuma?’ Apparently he could not distinguish Yuma from 
Mohave. The Algodones man said: ‘I am here, to the right of the Mohave. 
Iam a Yuma.’ The Maricopa approached close to the Yuma troops and 
pulled out one man, whom they stabbed to death with a steel bladed 
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spear. Then followed club and spear fighting between the Maricopa and 
Yuma who fell dead in pairs. The Maricopa tried to drive out the Yuma 
but they stood their ground, determined to die rather than yield. ‘Do 
not bother the Mohave,’ the Maricopa said, ‘let’s settle with the Yuma,’ 
Most of the Mohave ran away, only a few who stayed with the Yuma 
and died. All but seven of the Yuma were killed. Most of the fighting was 
between the Maricopa and Yuma rather than the Pima and the Yuma, 

“After the fight the Maricopa cried for their relatives, while the Pima 
clubbed the wounded Yuma. Two of the Yuma who escaped climbed a 
mountain near Maricopa station. They stayed there in hiding. In the 
evening five wounded men joined them. Meanwhile the Maricopa contin- 
ued to mourn for their dead. 

“During the battle the Pima had avoided the hand-to-hand fights, 
such as the Maricopa and Yuma engaged in. With their horses and rifles, 
however, they cut off the retreat of the Yuma. There are said to have 
been ninety or one hundred Yuma in this expedition. Among the slain 
was the Algodones man who was responsible for the expedition. No 
attempt was made on the part of the Pima and Maricopa to prevent the 
return of the seven fugitives, for they wished them to return and tell the 
Yuma what had happened.’’! 

Not only dreams and the acts of animals may be ominous, but sneezing 
also is so regarded. Sneezing indicates that someone at a distance is talk- 
ing about the sneezer, but does not indicate if the conversation is 
complimentary or the reverse. One evening Joe Homer sneezed and 
immediately remarked that his friends in Yuma must be talking about 
him. 

A moon eclipse is not ominous. It is believed to be caused by a species 
of lizard, called wasany, eating the moon. 

The appearance of recently dead relatives in dreams is particularly 
dreaded and precautions are taken to prevent such visitations. Follow- 
ing a death close relatives of the deceased bathed daily for four days, 
rubbing the body with crushed arrowweed leaves. On one of these days, 
after the bath, the body was exposed to the smoke of a fire, of arrow- 
weed and dry human dung. This fumigation effectually prevented seeing 
the deceased in dreams. The Mohave were said to have practiced this, as 
well as the Yuma. To dream of intercourse with a deceased wife is believed 
to bring on painful urination, havsuts kabets (havsuts, to urinate; kabets, 
stopped, not coming out). To dream of eating with a dead relative causes 
sickness and death. The name of the dead is tapu forever. 

A further awe of the dead is manifested by the non-handling of the 
calcined bones of cremated corpses. The bones are placed in a pit. No 
pottery urn is used. Neither is there any removal of the heart nor eating 
of any portion of the corpse. 

1Cf. A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California, p. 753. 
Kroeber’s account says only two Yuma escaped. 
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The Yuma believe that cremation of the corpse is a prerequisite to the 
soul reaching the other world. The bones of a Yuma soldier killed in 
France were carefully cremated when brought back to Yuma, to insure 
that the soldier’s soul should reach its proper spiritual abode. 

Whirlwinds (matsikwer) are believed to embody spirits of deceased 
persons. When someone lay dying a small whirlwind was often seen 
going from house to house. This was believed to be the spirit of the dying 
yerson making its final visit to its friends. When a whirlwind moves a 
jouse or carries away clothing or other objects, those things are not used 
again, but are burned, because it is believed that the spirit of a dead 
relative was in the whirlwind that carried the objects. 

Ghosts travel not only as whirlwinds but as rattlesnakes called 
xikwil. This snake is distinguished by its large size, and by black and 
white encircling bands!. To kill one would result in the killer’s becoming a 
cripple. It is believed that whirlwinds become xikwil, and xtkwil become 
whirlwinds. When a boy, Joe Homer was playing in the brush near a 
slough with his cousin, an older boy. Joe saw one of these snakes lying 
in the grass; it was as big around as a human thigh and about three feet 
in length. He wondered if it were a stone. As he looked at it it turned red. 
The larger boy warned Joe not to touch it. The snake started to go 
through the brush and grass. After a bit a whirlwind appeared over the 
snake and the snake disappeared. When Joe told the old folks about it, 
they warned him to beware of such snakes. According to the Yuma, this 
snake also lives under water, remaining there a month sometimes. When 
the water is clear the snakes can be seen in the bottom of sloughs. 

A flying snake? of the Diegueno country was mentioned by Joe Homer. 
It is without rattles. One must guard against it by striking at it with a 
stick. 

The Yuma interest in supernatural snakes is further evinced by the 
following tale by Joe Homer. The snake referred to is that mentioned 
also in the Yuma account of origins told by Joe Homer to Harrington’. 

“Komaiaweta is the name of the great ocean snake who encircled the 
world in the days of creation when a mistake was made. Kukomat said 
to the snake: ‘You had better go and stay right there, and let the water 
come over and drown these people.’ He said this because the snake was 
not a very good man. The snake lay there encircling the world. Then he 
told some people that he owned the world. Everyone believed the snake. 
The snake said: ‘If anyone gets sick let hin call my name and he will get 
well.’ 


I 
I 


‘Mr. Joseph R. Slevin, herpetologist, California Academy of Sciences, 
tells me this species is no doubt Crotalus atrox. 

> Mr. Slevin suggests that this snake may be the red racer, Coluber 
‘lagellum, which is a marvel of speed and can go up a tree so fast that the eye 
is deceived. 

* Op. cit., p. 340. 
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Kukomat, who was a good man, became sick, but he would not call the 
snake’s name, for he did not want to believe what the snake had said. 
The badger was called in to minister to Kukomat. The badger put sand 
on his breast, which made him better for a while. He suffered a relapse 
later. The badger accused the frog, Kukomdt’s daughter, of having 
bewitched Kukomat. Therefore, the frog ran away. Before he died, 
Kukomat asked the roadrunner to request Komaiaweta to come and see 
him before he died. The roadrunner went off a ways and returned and 
reported that he did not find Komaiaweta. Next day Kukomat died, 
because he would not call the snake’s name.”’ 

Jimsonweed or toloache (Datura discolor, probably) was used by the 
Yuma for the initiation of young men. The visions induced, and the 
actions while under the influence of the drug, were believed to be indic- 
ative of activities of later life. The drug was also regarded as conferring 
success in horticulture. When used for this purpose, the leaves are 
pounded and squeezed into water and administered to young met 
secretly, usually to four or five at a time standing in a circle. With the 
exception of close friends who come to watch the novices, the uninitiated 
are kept away; as are women, and menstruating women in particular. 
The novices clear brush from places flooded by the river and plant seed. 
Outsiders may say of the novice: “He is going to have much food.”’ For 
four or five years the novices do this. Even in alkali lands melons grow 
well because of the novice’s experience. 

Joe Homer said that jimsonweed was administered to the young men 
by their elders to learn what was on their minds. It was believed that 
while they were under the influence of the drug, their behavior would 
reveal their thoughts. Thus, one individual after two days under the 
influence of the narcotic lay down under a sheet in bed and moved as 
though having intercourse. The witnesses laughed at him and said he 
would have many wives. This individual ran around too much with 
women and finally contracted syphilis. 

One young man took jimsonweed with the others, but did not return 
to his home when the other youths did. Search was made for him. His 
tracks led through the mud to the edge of the river. There were neither 
return tracks nor tracks on the opposite bank. Therefore his friends 
thought him drowned. His relatives were called together to mourn 
(yimits) for him. When the mourning was over he was discovered at Fort 
Mohave, one and a half days’ journey to the north. When the report of 
his presence there reached Yuma, the people disbelieved it. However, 
the Mohave made a dugout of a log and sent the man downstream to 
Yuma, notifying his relatives in advance. The Mohave were given presents 
for bringing him. All of his property had been given away, so a meeting 
was called to secure its return. This novice is said to have remained under 
the river for a month, a deduction evidently made by his friends, for the 
man himself was ashamed because he knew nothing of what had happened 
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to him. Thereafter the chiefs put a stop to the administering of jimson- 


weed. 
The above described decoction of jimsonweed differs from that of 


Southern California to the westward, where the root of the plant, instead 
of the leaves, is pulverized. Yuma practice corresponds to Mohave 
practice in the use of the leaves instead of the root of the plant. 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 
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ISLETA VARIANTS: A STUDY IN FLEXIBILITY. 


BY ESTHER SCHIFF GCOLDFRANK 


Much material has been collected illustrating the diffusion of myths 
as a whole or in part from area to area, and variants of the same tales 
have been obtained from different informants in the same locality. 
In the Fall of 1924 I visited the pueblo of Isleta and along with some 
ritual material obtained a few folk tales. The following autumn 
Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons worked with the same informant and transcribed 
again some of the same tales. Naturally over a period of a year, the 
Indian could not have remembered exactly what he had told me, and 
our two collections form an interesting study of how thematic material 
may be handled by the same man, and in how far the individual’s 
personal taste and conscious play is responsible for variations in theme 
and plot complex. 

The tales recorded in common by Dr. Parsons and me were ten in 
number. They are The Sun’s Kick Stick; The War Captain Who Was 
Incontinent; Town Chief Flies Away on his Eagle and is recovered by 
Bat; Children of the Sun; Eagle Woman; The Man Who Understood 
Animals; The Devil’s Daughter; Witch Initiation; Witch Wife; and 
Bewitched into Coyote. 

In reviewing the analogues it is apparent that incidents may be in- 
cluded in one set which do not appear in the other. They may be in- 
cidental to the plot, or they may be instrumental in changing it entirely 
by setting up a new motivation. They may appear at any point in the 
tale and often are incorporated into a new introduction, which will call 
for a different development and conclusion. Characters may be changed 
and the new ones may or may not function as did the previous set. These 
changes are then very fundamental. They are not lapses in memory, 
but indicate values in the materials of story-telling of which the teller 
is consciously aware, and which have moulded new plot complexes from 
old and familiar themes. 

In comparing abstracts of the tales one by one, these facts will be 
pointed out. The first tale in our collections is that of The Sun’s Kick 
Stick. In my version the boy is the son of the cacique or Town Chief. 
Daily he marks the Sun’s path by throwing a stone before him. Daily 
he stops at the house of the Corn Girls, who live with their mother, 
Bead Old Woman. One day the girls steal his stone, and he pursues them. 
They are assisted in their flight by Hummingbird and succeed in reaching 
their home again. They are all working: Yellow Corn Girl grinding corn, 
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her sister Blue Corn Girl making a basket, their mother weaving a belt, — 
when the boy arrives singing the girls’ song, and asks to marry Yellow 
Corn Girl. Her mother warns him against this because they both have 
magic power, but the girl overrules her, wishing to marry the boy. She 
gives him a gift of cornmeal. Bead Old Woman nevertheless sends the 
boy home, knowing evil will befall him. She and Blue Corn Girlare jealous 
of Yellow Corn Girl, and offer the boy presents to gain his favor them- 
selves, the mother giving him the belt she was weaving, and the sister 
the unfinished basket. The boy is helped on his way homeward by 
Hummingbird, but nevertheless he falls as he drops from a mountain. 
The belt falls inside the basket, which becomes a cave, while the boy is 
transformed into a snake. ‘The cacique hunts for his son, and discovering 
that he has been transformed into a snake, he asks the medicine men to 
go into retreat, pointing to the fate of his son as an example of what will 
follow when rules are broken. It is also added that the reason everyone 
has to give snakes cornmeai now is because Yellow Corn Girl had given 
it as her present to the boy. 

In Dr. Parsons’ tale, the introduction is changed. The boy is the son 
of the Sun and her version contains an elaborate account of their meeting. 
The conclusion of my tele, the hunt of the cacique for his son, is necessa- 
tily omitted from her version, and the tale ends with the transformation of 
the boy into a snake. In her tale the desire of the Corn Girls causes the 
kick-stick to fall through the gate of the world, while in mine it was 
customary for the stone to fall daily at the feet of the Corn Girls. In the 
Parsons’ version the boy finds the girls grinding, one, corn for the Sun, 
the other, wheat for the people of earth. They refuse to return the kick- 
stick unless Sun Youth marries them. The boy and the grandmother 
of the girls warn them against it. He returns to his father’s home, but 
is lured by the girls on a distant mesa, as they throw cornmeal and sing. 
They are helped by a bird, and by a witch who teaches Yellow Corn 
Girl to make a basket and Blue Corn Girl to weave a belt. Sun Youth 
pursues them, also assisted by a bird. He accepts the basket and belt 
from the girls. He falls as he attempts to reach the cave where the kick- 
stick is. He drops the basket, falls on it and turns into a snake. The belt 
was a token that this would befall him. Here we find many of the same ele- 
ments, such as the loss of the kick-stick, or stone as it is called in my tale. 
The Indian word in both versions is similar. There is also the pursuit 
of the girl; the gifts to the boy. The use of the last two themes varies 
considerably in the tales, while the gift theme is greatly modified by 
the introduction of Bead Old Woman in my tale: she is jealous of her 
daughter and causes the boy to fall and turn into a snake on this account. 
In Dr. Parsons’ tale we find the girls’ grandmother and a witch woman, 
and the jealousy theme is not used at all. The incident of the cornmeal 
gift is omitted from Dr. Parsons’ version. 

In Dr. Parsons’ tale of The War Captain Who Was Incontinent, the 
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war captain cohabits with a woman not his wife during a retreat for the 
hunt at which the Hunt Chief is officiating. On the hunt the Chief sends 
the War Captain in advance of all the rest, toward the east, and his 
horse jumps over the antelope and kills his rider. He is turned into a 
rock. Medicine men fail to resuscitate him. The rock is now part of their 
ceremonial paraphernalia and the place of the fall is now a shrine, 
In my version the protagonist is the assistant war captain. He cohabits 
with his wife during a retreat of the Cacique for success in the hunt. He 
is detected by looking through a crystal. In the hunt he rides a white horse 
and chases a deer, who warns the other animals to close their doors as 
the assistant war captain approaches. He rides to the west, south, east 
and north, the door being closed in his face each time and the deer 
escaping through the rear exit. He falls from his horse at the last door 
and is turned into stone. His fall now marks a place of divination for 
success in the hunt. 

The motivation in these analogues is similar, but different characters 
appear in each. However each set is consistently used. In the first tale 
we find the Hunt Chief, the War Captain and a woman not his wife; 
in the second, the Cacique, the Assistant War Captain and his wife. 
The story of the chase differs somewhat, my version giving a fuller and 
more picturesque account. 

Children of the Sun furnishes another good example of the inclusion 
of different incidents in the variants. In my tale the role of Spider Woman 
is much more important in the narrative, and makes a whole series of 
incidents that appear in Dr. Parsons’ version not only unnecessary but 
inappropriate: it is Spider Woman who gives the twins the white stone 
which is their father’s heart, and there is necessarily omitted the episode 
with Lake Boy, and the hunt for their father’s heart during which the 
serpent is forced to disgorge it in the form of an egg. 

The tale of the Cacique and his Eagle is essentially similar in both ver- 
sions. In Dr. Parsons’, however, we find a different introduction. In her 
tale a boy has been hunting eagles. He gives one to the Town Chief, 
giving rabbits to his mother and to the wife of the Town Chief. She is 
angry that her husband brings a rabbit to his eagle daily, and insults 
the eagle, so that he is not willing to live any longer in her house. He 
flies away with her husband to a mountain top, and keeps him there for 
seven years while the people in the village starve. The eagle brings the 
man a rabbit for his food every day, but he cannot eat it. The people of 
the village cannot find him, but a bird hears his song at last and reports 
to the council. The birds try to rescue him, but when Bald Eagle tries, 
the sun burns the feathers from his head. At last Bat reaches the moun- 
tain top. He gives Town Chief a drink from a bowl that never empties. 

The ants plant a spruce tree so Town Chief may descend, and Bat sits 
on top of the tree. When Town Chief has descended, the animals pull 
down the tree. Town Chief returns to his village accompanied by the 
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rain. The headman of the Chichu society has his power from the bat 
in a certain ceremonial, and the Town Chief feeds the ants in return for 
their assistance. 

In my version the Cacique owns the eagle at the opening of the tale 
and quite a point is made of the fact that a ceremonial bird should not 
be kept as a pet, a statement I was unable to substantiate. The plots 
are very similar. In my tale the Cacique is held on the mountain top 
for five years, while in Dr. Parsons’ the time is given as seven yeats. 
The bald eagle is not mentioned as one of the birds attempting the 
rescue, and in my version Ant Man and not Bat sits on top of the tree, 
although Bat had previously reached the mountain top where the 
Cacique was stranded. The informant showed a particularly strong desire 
to use explanatory elements. These exhibit much variability, but do not 
affect the form of the story. They appear mostly as final statements. 
This fact has been noted before when versions obtained from different 
informants have been compared, and it is interesting to find this same 
instability in transcriptions from the same informant. The “that’s 
whys’ seem to be secondary associations, inherent in the mobility 
of the incidents which are furnished with a new background as they 
appear in different tales, or which may even vary in the same 
tale because of a slight change in emphasis. In this tale, Dr. Parsons’ 
version explains the power which belongs to the Chichu, a social group, 
and accounts for the well-being of the people of the village today, while 
mine emphasizes the prohibition of keeping pet eagles, and the punish- 
ment for breaking a taboo. In the story of the Devil’s daughter this is 
again apparent. Often an explanation appears in one version and is not 
referred to in the other. For instance, in The Sun’s Kick-Stick, corn- 
meal is given to the snake because the Corn Girl offered cornmeal to 
the son of the Cacique (my version). In Dr. Parsons’ recording of The 
Cacique and Eagle, the baldness of the eagle is explained by his going 
too near the sun in his attempt to reach the Town Chief on the mountain 
top. In my version of Eagle Woman (see below) the tale accounts for 
the power the medicine men receive from the eagle. 

My tale of Eagle Woman is as follows: A girl is late in bringing water 
from the spring and is scolded by her parents. She longs to go to the 
eagles. Next morning she scatters white, black, yellow and blue corn, 
offering the kernels in each direction and asking for the power of the 
eagles. She then sprinkles four white corn kernels in all directions and 
is transformed into an eagle from the knees down. Then four kernels 
of black corn are offered. She is an eagle from the waist down. Then four 
kernels of yellow corn and she is an eagle from the chest down. After 
scattering four kernels of blue corn, she is an eagle from the neck down 
and having thrown four kernels of corn of all colors, she is entirely trans- 
formed into an eagle. She sings a strange song. Her father summons 
the people to aid in catching the eagle, but she joins the headman of 
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the eagles and now gives her power to medicine - men in the village. The 
Cacique warns fathers not to scold their children. 

In Dr. Parsons’ version, the tale of the Eagle Woman serves as an 
introduction to The Man Who Understood Animals, which appears as 
a separate tale in my collection. There is also greater elaboration in the 
treatment of the ‘“‘delay at the spring’”’ theme. The transition from the 
Eagle Woman tale to that of the Man Who Understood Animals js 
rather clumsily handled. As the Eagle Girl flies away to the mountain 
cave, she is followed by a hunter. When he arrives at the cave he finds 
she has removed her eagle skin, and she is immediately referred to as 
the granddaughter of Deer Man and Deer Woman. In my tale the hunter 
follows a deer who sheds her skin on entering the cave, and who is the 
daughter of Deer Man and Deer Woman. My impression is that Dr. Par- 
sons’ version is a rather impromptu attempt to weave the two plot com- 
plexes together, and that the tales as they appear in my collection are 
probably the more familiar forms. 

Dr. Parsons’ version records the entrance of the grandparents whe 
“‘smell” the hunter. They give consent to the marriage and later two 
sons are born. Here again a break occurs in the story. The boy leaves 
his wife, marries a widow in the village and quarrels with her. He spares 
a deer’s life while hunting and is given the power to understand animals, 
\s the hunter and the widow go riding, he on a horse, she on a mare, 
the mare calls out to the horse, “Wait, I am carrying three, while you 
are only carrying one.’’ She is referring to her unborn foal, the woman 
and the woman’s unborn child. The hunter laughs and the widow is 
angry. He will not tell why he laughed, as the deer has forbidden him 
to speak of his newly acquired power. A rooster advises him to whip 
the woman, who continually quarrels with him. Finally after much 
coaxing, he tells her his secret and he dies. In this version no explanation 
is made of the desertion of his wife, nor is there any further reference to 

yeer Girl or Eagle Woman. 

My tale is complicated by the introduction of the hunter’s sweetheart, 
and she remains in the background of the tale throughout. Her lover 
deserts her for the hunt, follows the deer to a cave and discovers Deer 
Girl. After their marriage, the boy learns the language of the animals 
from a bird. He understands a wildcat. He and Deer Girl return to the 
village. he boy is reproved by his grandmother for deserting his sweet- 
heart. The boy and his wife go riding. From this point the tales are simi- 
lar. The conclusion of my story gives it the necessary artistic completion 
which is lacking in Dr. Parsons’ version, where the different threads 
that have been introduced are left hanging at loose ends. In my analogue, 
the wife gathers her husband’s relations after his death and tells them 
what has occurred. They bury him. She then remains in the village until 
her child is born. She gives the child the property of his father, leaves 
him with his grandmother, and returns to her mountain cave. 
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In The Devil’s Daughter, the two versions are approximately the same. 
In both, the boy, poor from drink, meets the Devil and asks him for work. 
The Devil takes him home and gives him a task to perform on three 
successive nights. He is assisted by the Devil’s youngest daughter 
and at her suggestion refuses food offered him by the other two. She 
feeds him, and at night relieves him at his labor, and sends him to bed. 
The first night he has to move a mountain from the west to the east 
side of the palace. The second night he must move a lake. The third 
night he must subdue the Devil who has transformed himself into a white 
horse. Successful in all three tasks with the help and advice of the 
youngest daughter, they pian to elope. The boy takes a fat horse instead 
of a thin nag. He is told not to open his eyes as they jump off a mountain, 
and when he does the horse jumps up again. Then follows the magic 
flight. The pair are pursued by the girl’s father in the shape of a thunder- 
cloud. The girl throws a comb, in Dr. Parsons’ version to make the 
storm abate, in mine to cross the river. In her version a pin is thrown 
so the river may be crossed, while in mine the the pin is used to avert 
the whirlwind. On the third day in my version the girl throws a ring, 
making a pass through the mountains, while in Dr. Parsons’ tale, the 
boy merely closes his eyes and the horse runs through. These are minor 
changes not at all affecting the flow of the tale. The pair arrive in the 
boy’s village, where the girl with her power builds a great house. She 
works at night. In Dr. Parsons’ analogue, the people discover her ac- 
tivity and the boy confesses to the governor. The girl is to be baptized 
as a Christian. Bishops and priests are called. The girl, frightened at the 
preparations, flies from corner to corner of the room and then to the roof 
of the house. She is met there by a priest with cross and rosary. She falls 
dead when the bishop pours holy water on her. She is buried and there 
is a feast, which is explained by the fact that a feast always follows a 
baptism. 

In my record the wilawe or ceremonial police discover the girl at her 
nightly work. The boy denies he has a wife, but through his crystal, the 
Cacique discovers her. Finally the boy confesses. The girl is adopted into 
the tribe in Indian fashion and four days later preparations are made 
for her baptism. The incidents of the baptism are similar. The informant, 
however, has attached to my version the story of Saint Guadeloupe. 
The Devil’s daughter, having been baptized, goes to heaven and is 
identified with Guadeloupe, who is the patron saint of Isleta. The appear- 
ance of the Saint to Juan Diego, the refusal of the Bishop to believe 
his tale, the return of Juan Diego to the mountain where Guadeloupe 
gives him a blanket which contains flowers and portraits of the Saint 
and Juan as evidence that he is telling the truth, and her order to him 
to build a church, are all recorded. It is evident that this saint’s story 
well-known in northern Mexico and the Southwest, has just been hung 
on, and a little twist interprets the feast that follows the baptism (Dr. 
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Parsons’ version) as the Feast of Saint Guadeloupe which occurs jn 
the village in December. 

In the eighth set, Witch Initiation, a witch boy takes a friend to the 
cave of the witches, halfway up a mesa. He carries him on his back and 
orders him to keep his eyes closed. They go to gamble. They join the witches, 
who, clad in animal skins, depart for the village to fight with medicine 
men who are curing a sick woman. They travel inside a gourd. They return 
early in the morning after the witches have been overcome by the med- 
icine men. They are rewarded by the head-witch, and the boy returns to 
his parents laden with good things the witch boy has given him. His 
parents feign sleep. Later they question their son. He tells of his visit 
to the witches. At the suggestion of the ‘‘old men’, he calls the witch boy 
by name and he drops dead. 

Dr. Parsons’ analogue contains a number of the same elements, but 
numerous new incidents are introduced and the plan of the story is 
considerably changed. Witch Boy in this version invites his friend to 
become a member of the witch society, because the medicine men are 
about to initiate a new member. Whenever this occurs the witches also 
seek a member. They climb to the cave on a ladder which disappears, 
cutting off escape. The boy gambles. The games are contrivances that 
harm people. He sees his sweetheart in an inner room. Later he visits 
the village with the witches, stopping at the Hill of the Still-Born. 
Afterwards, he and the witches receive food from the witch chief. The 
conclusion is similar to mine, the “‘old men’”’ being designated as Town 
Chief, Kumpa, and the other chiefs in the village. 

Both tales contain the visit to the cave, the gambling and the flight 
to the village. In Dr. Parsons’ tale the initiation theme is used throughout 
and the conflict between the witches and the medicine societies is in- 
dicated by the desire of the witches to obtain a new member whenever 
the medicine men add to their number. In my recording, the initiation is 
more casual, but the conflict between the witches and medicine men 
implied in the Parsons’ version, in my tale becomes a real struggle of the 
witches and shamans in a case of illness, a struggle that is supposed to 
occur in every case where a cure is attempted. Of the two Dr. Parsons’ 
tale is the more closely knit, while in mine the incidents are used to 
elaborate rather than develop the main theme. 

Witch Wife was recited to me as a true story, supposed to have occured 
some fifty years ago. I have found in recording witch tales from other 
Southwest villages, that there is a tendency to date them in this way. 
They are said to have happened before the story-teller could have wit- 
nessed the incident, but never in the distant past. A boy hunter falls in 
love and marries. His good friend, the medicine man, knows that his 
wife is a witch. At night she goes to the witches’ cave. She always arrives 
late as she must wait for her husband to fall asleep. The Head Witch 
suggests that one of his band marry the girl so that she will be on time. 
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His nephew volunteers to get rid of her husband while he is hunting 
or drown him in the river as he returns. The wife suggests poisoning him, 
should the nephew be unsuccessful. The medicine man warns the hunter 
husband that his wife is planning to harm him, and advises him how to 
act in an emergency. He goes hunting but is unsuccessful. He returns to 
camp and halts an approaching fire by marking off a circle outside his 
camp. When he is about to cross the river, he does as the medicine man 
has told him and the water is drained. His wife, seeing him start to cross 
returns home crying. She is surprised at her husband’s entrance. He 
refuses to eat what she has prepared for him. He feigns sleep. She places 
an ear of corn beside him which is transformed into a woman. His wife 
takes owl eyes froma niche inthe wall and puts in her own. The husband 
spurns the corn girl, takes his wife’s eyes from the niche, and with the medi- 
cine man follows his wife. They hide under some mantas in the cave of the 
witches. As the witches depart in their animal skins, they strike them 
dead. On her return, the wife replaces the corn ear. She cannot find her 
eyes, and her husband sees her owl eyes. He calls her mother and father 
who kill her for a witch. She is cast out on the ash heap and later burned. 

My version and Dr. Parsons’ are practically identical. However, in 
her version one intersting change occurs. The story-teller commences by 
saying that when the witch wife goes to the witch meetings she places a 
corn ear beside her husband. However, as the tale progresses she places 
a broom beside him. This is also transformed into a woman and it acts 
as did the corn ear in my story. In many pueblos it is customary to 
place an ear of corn or a broom beside a baby to protect it from the 
witches, and familiarity with these patterns makes the exchange in the 
story natural and plausible. In my version only the ear of corn is men- 
tioned. In the Parsons’ version the informant forgot that he had referred 
to the corn ear, and having once introduced the broom, he used it con- 
sistently throughout. 

Bewitched into Coyote is the last of the stories. In my version the 
boy is in love with his friend’s wife. Together they plan to get rid of 
the husband. The boy invites the husband to go hunting. He receives 
power from Spider Woman to transform the husband into a coyote. The 
husband kills a deer. The boy is unsuccessful. After supper, the boy sug- 
gests playing a game. He winds up his belt and rolls it toward the hus- 
band who catches it at the fringed end and is transformed into a coyote. 
He is abandoned by the boy. 

The boy returns to his grandmother with the deer, but goes that night 
to live with the wife of the hunter. The coyote sleeps at the foot of the 
ladder at his wife’s house. The dogs do not touch him. Later he is har- 
bored by two shepherds. They recognize the coyote as human and take 
him to the Sandia medicine man asking for assistance. He goes into 
retreat for four days, looking through his crystal. He makes a hoop. 
Coyote jumps through and assumes his own shape. 
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The medicine-man retreats again, planning for the hunter’s revenge, 
On the night of the fourth day, there is a meeting in his house. The hunter 
receives a hoop and a song, and returns to his home. As he approaches, 
the boy leaves his sweetheart, but returns later in the day to pay a visit, 
‘The husband asks the boy to hunt with him. Next day the husband kills 
a deer, but the boy is unsuccessful. At supper time, the husband suggests 
playing a game. He promises to give the hoop to the boy if he can jump 
through it. The husband sings a song, rolls the hoop, and the boy jumps 
through and is transformed into a snake. He is abandoned by the hus- 
band. 

Dr. Parsons’ version is motivated by the boy’s envy of his friend's 
prowess in hunting and the intrigue with the hunter’s wife is entirely 
omitted. The tale thus assumes a different face and the incidents that 
follow are modified by this fact. For instance the coyote does not sit under 
his wife’s ladder, but returns to the house of his grandmother. For the 
rest the tales are similar. 

The tales collected by Dr. Parsons and me, although limited in number, 
show a distinct lack in Twin Hero stories, so common among the Keres, 
in emergence stories, and in animal tales. A decided interest is evidenced 
in such themes as the false friend, motivated either by envy of hunting 
prowess or desire for another’s wife, the breaking of taboo, trans- 
formation into an animal, the use of the crystal in determining procedure. 
There is also a tendency to draw a moral, or to link the tale with some known 
village ceremonial. Lummis’ collection, although containing more animal 
tales, exhibits the same general interest. Most of the themes found in our 
collections appear also in his, combined differently as might be expected, 
but indicating that the tales obtained by us are characteristically Tewan. 
However, the foregoing abstracts and comments emphasize the personal 
equation which is injected into the tales. The story-teller had at his 
command, not only a fair range of incident and plot complexes popular 
in his locality, but also the ability to vary his tale through remotiv- 
ation, the revaluing of his themes, the elimination of certain incidents 
no longer necessary to the story, and the insertion of new ones, either 
to add new interest, or to carry to their conclusion new situations 
introduced into the plot. The story-teller is not bound to retell the tale 
as he heard it, but has the pleasure of revamping it. The form it may 
take is, of course, limited by his day-by-day experience, and by his re- 
sourcefulness; but that he consciously plays with his art is evidenced by 
the consistency of his tale, and by his success in discarding extraneous 
material while evolving a new tale which is still a coherent whole. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Eskimo TALES. The following tales are abstracted from stories collected by 
Elizabeth Burrows at Old Hamilton, Lower Yukon. 


The Bewitched Wives. 

A little girl, who lived alone with her grandmother, followed tracks along 
the river till at a water-hole she found a house where a man was making 
arrows. He gave her no greeting, but warned her to be careful lest the door 
close upon her. She got away safely to the ceremonial house near-by, but 
here the door in closing upon her bit off a piece of her dress. On her return 
home her grandmother suspected her adventure from the torn garment, 
but the girl claimed that the rent was made by a fall on the ice. 

Early next morning she returned to the Arrow-maker’s with a plate of 
fish-heads. The house was empty. She lifted up the grass-mat on the wall 
and discovered another door. She went through it into a passage where she 
commenced sliding, first on her feet till her moccasins were worn out, then on 
one side, then on the other, then on her breasts, and then on her back, in 
each position wearing out the dress on that side. She held on to her plate of 
fish-heads, and at last came to a high cliff overlooking the water. She heard 
some one singing. It was the Arrow-maker she had seen the previous day; 
he was sealing in his kayak. When he had speared the seal, lifted it on his rait, 
cut it up, and put it into the kayak, he came in close to the cliff, and told the 
girl to jump into the boat. She was afraid, but he pointed out that the plate 
where she was was covered with the bones of people who had starved to death 
there, and warned her that unless she obeyed, she would meet the same fate. 
rhe girl jumped, and the man took her home, warning her not to look behind 
at anyone who called to her. She heard people crying out, and he told her it 
was his wives making a great racket. 

Finally they came to his home where there were two houses. He told her 
to go to the smaller one, where were the head-man and the head-woman 
who welcomed her with gifts of clothing, and sent food to the ceremonial 
house for the man. Several times the girl heard someone calling, but each 
time she refused to look in the direction of the call. 

In the course of a year, the girl married the Arrow-maker. One day as she 
carried his food to him at the ceremonial house, she at last looked behind her 
at the person whom she heard calling. At once she was in the power of this 
evil woman-spirit, and followed her to her house. There this evil spirit gave 
her snow-and-oil to eat, and immediately she began to cry out continuously 
like the other wives. Thereupon the evil woman threw her out of the house, 
where her husband found her and put her into the house with the other wives. 

In the large village across the river an old woman lived with her grandson, 
and the girl had been accustomed to give them food. When the old woman 
knew that the girl had been bewitched, she sent her grandson to get her. She 
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put her on a grass-mat, removed her clothes, and with a bunch of ferns 
whipped her from the feet to the face, until at last the girl sat up and asked 
why she had been awakened. Then the old woman directed her to take the 
ferns and use them in the same way on the face of the evil woman-spirit, 
When she had done so, the bad woman began to call out continuously as she 
had made others do. In the same way the girl transformed also the eyil 
woman ’s father and mother, and then took them all by the hair and threw 
them out of the house. 

Meanwhile her husband searched for her, and when he found her cured 
in the house of the old woman, he took her home where they lived together 
and had children. He always took care of the old woman who had saved her 
life, but the rest of the villagers all died. 


The Goose Girl. 

In a village on a river lived a headman and his three sisters of whom the 
youngest had an eye in the middle of her forehead. In the fall the brother 
would go out to hunt reindeer and stay away a couple of months. At his 
hunting-camp he had a goose in a pen, and every day when he came home 
from hunting, he found food prepared and clothes hung out to dry. Since he 
never saw anyone near the camp, he hid one day to watch. He saw a girl 
come out with the clothes. He laid hold of her, and though she warned him 
that she was not human but animal, he insisted, and they went inside to- 
gether. There he saw the goose-skin she had laid aside. 

The woman dried the goose-skin and put it away, and went home with the 
hunter as his wife. They had a child, but the husband would never tell who 
his wife was. At last his younger sister made trouble. The man’s deer-skins 
were bloody, and the sister complained that the clothes his wife made from 
them were no good because of this. The wife overheard her complaining, 
saying, ‘‘That woman is not human; she is animal. She eats mud; geese 
always eat mud.” 

When the man’s wife heard that, she came in and searched for the dried 
goose-skin. When she had found it, she chewed it till it was soft as when first 
removed, put it on, and, taking her little boy flew off to the south. Under the 
door she left one feather from her wing. When the husband came home, he 
blamed his younger sister, and started out to find his wife. 

He got to the country of the geese in the south where his wife was living 
with a new husband, the crane. The hunter’s little boy saw and recognized 
him, and told his mother that his father had come. She would not believe him, 
but the child begged and cried and sang a song until the crane-husband left 
the house and the human husband lived with his wife. 

In the spring the husband went north with the geese to his own country. 
He ate mud with the geese, and always warned the others of goosesnares so 
that they were not caught. He stayed always with the geese. 


The Big Mouth. 

In a village on a river an old woman lived with her grandson. They were 
very poor, and the boy caught ptarmigan all winter. He noticed that men 
who went up the river never came back, and one day he took the big sled 
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and the big harness and went to find out the reason. He went to the ocean, 
where he faced first to the water and called the White Bear; then he faced 
to the land and called the Black Bear. He harnessed them both to his dog- 
sled, and these ‘“‘dogs’’ rushed off till they came to the place where the men 
went who didn’t come back. Their tracks led to a great animal-mouth. 

The boy drove his sled right into this Mouth, and there he saw a big light. 
Three beings were there singing: one of them had a mouth that ran to his eyes, 
the other a mouth to his ears, and the third had a drum and was beating time. 
Their song said that they were going to eat one of the legs of the little boy. 
The boy, however, hit the man who had the mouth to his ears, jumped into 
his sled, and his ‘‘dogs’’ dashed off. The Big Mouth only bit off the end of the 
big sled. This Big Mouth was a large crack in the mud of the river. 

The boy went home, released his White Bear and his Black Bear, and said, 
“If anyone does not believe that I killed that big animal up there, then let him 
go up and see.”’ 

The Dog Husband. 

There was a village by the ocean, and the richest man in this village had a 
daughter who would not marry. Her father was angry, and he put her into 
a cabin with a great dog. This dog was her husband. 

Finally the father took his daughter down to Nunivak Island and left her 
there alone with a supply of food. The dog looked for her, and swam to the 
Island where he found her. They lived together and had a child with a human 
face and dog’s legs. When their food gave out, the dog jumped into the water 
and swam back to land where he got dried fish for his family. The father of 
the girl learned of this, however, and when the dog came the third time, he 


threw a great rock at him and killed him. ri 
ELIZABETH BURROWS. 


THE BALLAD OF LORD RANDAL, The version of Lord Randal (Child, No. 12) 
given below, which differs markedly from the usual New England form of 
the ballad (known as ‘“‘Tiranti, my Son”’), was collected at East Northport, 
Waldo County, Maine, in 1924, by Mr. Bartlett J. Whiting. The first two 
stanzas were recited by M. B. Whiting, and the entire ballad was sung by 
M. D. Mendall. Both heard it sung by Enos Benner, born in Waldoboro, 
Maine, of Dutch parentage, about 1826, died about 1900. Tliis was appa- 
rently his only ballad, and the verses preserved are believed to be all he knew 
ot it. 

Where have you been a-walkiny, 
Fair Andrew, my son, 

Where have you been a-walking, 
My own pretty one? 


Down by the green meadow, 
Mother make my bed soon, 

For I’m poison-ed to the very heart, 
And I fain would lie down. 


What have you been a-eatirig, 
Fair Andrew, my son, 

What have you been a-eating, 

My own pretty one ? 








A MODERN CHILD’S GAME RHYMES. 
rhymes was dictated to me by a ten year old girl whose sense of rhythm has 
only recently been awakened by the ball play and the jumping rope games 
to which the verses are an accompaniment. The chief value of the lines is 
in their illustration of the well known fact that folk poetry is constantly 
being brought up to date in the matter of allusion and vocabulary, even 
though its rhythms and rhyme schemes may be of familiar inherited patterns. 
Most of these rhymes are modified trom time to time by the children in the 
group playing the games, the names especially being varied to suit the 
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Fried eels and eels’ broth, 
Mother make my bed soon, 

For I’m poison-ed to the very heart, 
And I fain would lie down. 


What will you will your father, 
Fair Andrew, my son, 

What will you will your father, 
My own pretty one ? 


My oxen and cart, 
Mother make my bed soon, 

For I’m poison-ed to the very heart, 
And I fain would lie down. 


What will you will your truelove, 
Fair Andrew, my son, 

Whliat will you will your truelove, 
My own pretty one ? 


Heil and damnation, 
Mother make my bed soon, 

For I’m poison-ed to the very heart, 
And I fain would lie down. 


partners in the play of the moment. 


Oh, say, kid, 

What do you think I did? 
I upset the cradle 

And out fell the kid. 

The kid began to holler, 

I took him by the collar, 
Collar broke loose, 

And I got the deuce! 


(a) Charlie Chaplin went to France, 





To teach the ladies how to dance. 
This is the way he taught them: 
(Fancy steps follow, with ball play. 


The following small collection oi 
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(b) Charlie Chaplin sat on a éack. 
How many inches did it go in? 
(“Jump till you miss, counting the jumps.’’) 


Oh, Grace, dressed in Jace, 

Went up sfaivs to powder her face. 

How many boxes did she use ? 

(“Jump till you miss, counting the jumps.’’) 


Down in the valley where the green grass grows 
There sits Mary (or any name) as sweet as a rose. 
Along came her fellow and kissed her on the nose. 
How many kisses did she get ? 

(Jump and count.) 


(a) Rooms to let. Inquire withz». 


Let me move out, let John (or any name) move zn. 
(“Jump in and out while rope turns.’’) 


(b) Rooms to /e¢. Inquire within. 


A lady was put out for drinking gin. 
If she promises to drink no more 
Here’s a key to Anna’s back door. 


Mary Mack, dressed in black, 
Silver buttons down her back. 
(‘Jump back and forth over the rope.’‘) 


Teddy bear, teddy bear turn around, 

Teddy bear, teddy bear turn around, 

Teddy bear, teddy bear turn around, 

Teddy bear, teddy bear touch the ground. 

Teddy bear, teddy bear show your dirty shoe, 

‘Teddy bear, teddy bear show your dirty shoe, 

Teddy bear, teddy bear, twenty-four, skidoo. 
(Jump and turn.) 


I know a lady, and her name is Sis, 
She gave me a nickel and she made me miss. 
(‘Jump and miss once on purpose.” 


Tinkle bells and cockle shells, 
E-V-I-V over, 

Mary Mack, dressed in black, 
Silver buckles down her back! 


Oh, fudge, tell the judge, 
Maima’s got a baby, 
Not a boy, not a girl, 
Just a little /ady. 
(“Plain jump.’’) 
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Red, white and blue, (‘‘Rope held over jumper.”’) 
Stars over you. (‘“Rope turned.’’) 
My father was an Irishman, (“Jump.’’) 
My mother was a Jew. 


I love coffee, I love tea, 
I love the boys and the boys love me. 
(“Plain jump.”’) 


My mother, yourv mother lives across the way, 
515 East Broadway. 
Every night have a fighi, and this is what they say, 
‘Break her skates and spoil her comb, 
The boys won't leave the girls alone. 
I'll tell Ma when she comes home.”’ 


Mabel, Mabel, set the table, 
Don't forget the salt, vinegar, mustard, pepper. 
(‘Jump faster with each article named.’’) 


) Teddy bear, teddy bear, go upstairs, 


Teddy bear, teddy bear, say your prayers. 


Mama doll, mama doll, 
Go upstairs. 

Mama doll, mama doll, 
Comb your hairs. 
Mama doll, mama doll, 
Dream about fairs. 


Cinderella, dressed in yellow, 

Went down to meet her fellow. 

On the way she bought an umbrella, 

How many kisses did she get ? 

(or) How many times did she poke him in the eye ? 
(‘Jump till you imiss.’’) 


One, two, button your shoe, 

Three, four, shut the door, 4. 
Five, six, pick up sticks, 
Seven, eight, lay them straight, 

Nine, ten, a big fat hen 


Twelve o'clock striking. 
Mother, may I go out? 

All the boys are waiting, 
For to take me out. 
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One will give me an apple, 
One will give me a pear, 
One will give me fifty cents 
To kiss behind the stair. 
I’d rather wash the dishes, 
I’d rather scrub the floor, 
I don’t want an apple, 

I don’t want a pear, 

I don’t want fifty cents 

To kiss behind the stair. 


WINIFRED SMITH. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


STRANGE STORIES FROM A CHINESE Stupio. Translated and annotated by 

Herbert A. Giles. New York, Boni and Liveright, 1925. 

This is a new and welcome reprint of a book first published in 1880 in 
London (again in 1908) in two handsomely printed octavo volumes of 
836 pages. In this American re-edition the same matter is compressed into 
488 closely printed pages, without changes or additions in the notes. The 
English edition made reading more pleasant; but since this was out of print, 
the publishers deserve thanks for rendering this interesting work accessible 
to the American public. We have but two minor grudges to register: the 
dizzy monster on the paper wrapper which is not Chinese at all, but the 
production of some jazz artist, and a lavish use of inverted p’s instead of d's 
scattered throughout the volume, which irritate a reader with a trained eye 
for typographical accuracy. 

The first edition contained a serviceable index to the notes which unfor- 
tunately is here omitted, and some of the notes like that on footbinding 
(p. 47) have been considerably abridged. Many of the footnotes contain 
valuable information on Chinese customs, manners, and institutions, but 
they were written at a time when the Manchu dynasty was still in power, and 
things have changed so swiftly and radically under the so-called republican 
regime that most statements which are still left in the present tense should 
be changed into the past. 

The Liao chai chi i, as the Chinese title of the work runs, was written 
toward the middle of the seventeenth century by P’u Sung-ling, and is justly 
regarded as a masterpiece of Chinese literature. It consists of a collection of 
three hundred, for the greater part, brief stories, but also anecdotes, terse 
sketches, events of interest, and moral examples. Written in a brilliant style 
which in its brevity recalls the classical language, and seasoned with covert 
literary allusions, it is eagerly devoured by the literary gourmands of China 
but has also become very popular among the masses. There is a special class 
of public story-tellers who make it their business to recite exclusively the 
stories of the Liao chai chii. 

Part of the stories were also translated into Manchu; this edition with the 
Chinese text was printed in 1848 and contains 129 selected stories. Four 
of the fox stories were recently translated into Russian by V. M. Alekseye\ 
(Vostok, No. 1, 1922). Professor Giles’ translation embodies 164 stories, the 
best contained in the original. 

In the introduction it is said that the work was completed in 1679, but 
this date cannot be quite correct (it is merely the date of the preface), as at 
the end of No. 20 the year 1682 is given as the date of the employment of a 
certain woman in the household of an official, who had supplied the author 
with a story. Again, No. 50 refers to a severe drought in 1682. 
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It is surprising that although the translation of Giles has been available 
for forty-five years, no study whatever has been made of its contents, that 
no one has ever taken the trouble to analyze and trace thesources of information 
used by the author and that no folklorist has ever availed himself of this 
material for comparative or any other purposes. And yet this collection is a 
mine of information, it presents an accurate picture of the state and mind of 
Chinese society of the seventeenth century, its dream life, its belief in magic 
and witchcrait, transformations, spirits, devils, purgatory, retribution, its 
love for the wondrous, uncanny, and adventurous. The most striking feature 
about this remarkable book is that its author appears to have been in close 
touch with the people and a recorder of live folk-lore himself. In his preface 
he remarks, “I get people to commit to writing what they know of the 
supernatural, and subsequently I dress it up in the form of a story; and thus 
in the lapse of time my friends from all quarters have supplied me with 
quantities of material, which from my habit of collecting has grown into a 
vast pile ... Midnight finds me with an expiring lamp, while the wind whistles 
mournfully without, as over my cheerless table I piece together my tales.”’ 

At the end of one of the most fascinating stories (No. 23) the author 
observes, ‘‘I learned the above when travelling through I-chou, where I was 
detained at an inn by rain, and read a biography of Mr. Sang (the hero of the 
story) written by a comrade of his, Wang Tse-chang. It was lent me by a 
Mr. Liu Tse-ching, a relative of Sang’s, and was quite a long account. This 
is merely an outline of it.’’ At the end of No. 86 he writes, ‘““Mr. Chao told me 
this story with all its details.”” In No. 104 be records a reminiscence of his 
eatly boyhood, a marvelous juggler’s trick which he had witnessed. A briet 
item relating to a murder and suicide is taken without embellishment from 
the Peking Gazette (No. 48). 

Altogether the impression prevails that with a few exceptions these stories 
have not been derived from books, but were recorded from oral accounts or 
somehow came within the author’s personal experience (compare No. 60). 
In No. 128 he gives a vivid description of an earthquake which he witnessed 
in 1668 

A prominent place is taken by numerous stories of foxes. The fox is 
believed to be capable of appearing at will in human form and of doing either 
good or evil to friend or foe. Foxes in the guise of beautiful girls tempt and 
bewitch men, and male foxes have relations with women. From the story 
“The Trader’s Son’ (No. 13) it would follow that a temporary state of 
mental aberration in women was ascribed to the action of foxes who had cast 
spells on them; when the foxes were killed with poisoned wine, the women 
had peace and their reason returned, though one of them shortly afterwards 
died of consumption. What the fox cannot get rid of, even if he or she 
assumes human shape, is the tail which often betrays him. There are also 
good and kind fox girls who help a man in distress, as in No. 32, where Miss 
Hung-yii, a fox, provides a poor, struggling scholar with money to pay the 
purchase price of a wife, and later on, after he has lost his father and wife 
under tragic circumstances, raises his only son and through her industry 
restores the prosperity of his house. As the fox has the power of knowing 
the future, certain classes of soothsayers are believed to be possessed by 
foxes (No. 154). The daughter of a fox man has the gift of foreknowing 
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whether the harvest will be good or bad, and her advice is taken in sych 
matters (No. 35). A fox lady may be reborn as a good spirit and save the man 
whom she loved on earth (No. 19). Friendly intercourse with a male fox may 
not harm a man, and his advice may bring him considerable wealth (No. 22), 

The ninth story, entitled ‘‘Magical Arts’’, isinteresting becauseit illustrates 
the wide-spread belief in the magicai power of paper men, clay figures and 
wooden statues which act as live beings at the instigation of a necromancer 
who tries to ruin a man’s life (compare also No. 134). 

Some stories consist of incongruous parts derived from different cycles 
and but loosely woven together. In No. 63 the hero’s adventures are told in 
the country of the Lo-ch‘a (Rakshasa) where ugly features are looked upon 
as beautiful; this story is a splendid satire of court and official life, worthy 
of a Swift. Immediately joined to it is a fairy-tale, the hero’s voyage to the 
palace of a sea-god who marries him to his daughter. Though an excellent 
scholar, P‘u Sung-ling, like many others of his countrymen, flunked in the 
civil service examinations for the higher degrees which opened the gate to 
an official career. Luckily he did, otherwise we should be deprived of his 
collection of stories which gained for him everlasting fame. But owing to his 
failure he often strings his harp to a persiflage of the ruling officialdom with 
its stupidity, greed, and corruption (compare No. 72). 

That the spirits of the dead temporarily return to earth and commune 
with the living does not surprise us, common enough as this is in our own 
folk-lore; but what is beyond our imagination is that the spirit of a woman 
returns in the flesh, marries a man, and gives birth to two sons (No. 15). In 
another instance, the spirit of a man who had died of the poisonous shui- 
mang plant marries a girl in the same condition, and both come back to the 
world to care for the man’s distressed mother (No. 171). A dead man appears 
to his childless wife in a clay image fashioned by her after his likeness, and 
she gives birth to a son (No. 134). 

Of all the expedients of the Chinese story teller the dream-motive is most 
prolifically used. The reality of dreams is always strongly emplhasized. 
“Looking upon dreams as realities and mistaking realities for dreams,’’ as 
one of the characters in a story puts it, furnishes the clue to many plots. A 
dream, in one case, is caused by bees who have settled on a man’s pillow 
and who have derserted their hive because a large snake had settled in it. 
This snake brought about the man’s dream of a huge monster which threatens 
to destroy a kingdom (No. 70). A dream must not be divulged to any one 
for fear of destroying its reality. Faith in dreams is also ridiculed, and the 
lesson is inculcated that dreams should not be believed (No. 122). In a recent 
book ‘‘Marchen und Traum” by G. Jacob, written with special reference to 
the Orient, not one example is quoted from Chinese folk-lore, while the 
subject of dreams in Chinese records would be well deserving of a doctor’s 
dissertation. 

In some cases it is possible to trace a story or a motif to an earlier source, 
and through this attempt it becomes more intelligible. To cite one example, 

No. 82, entitled The Sea-serpent, reads as follows: ‘‘A trader named Chia 
was voyaging on the south seas when one night it suddenly became as light 
as day on board his ship. Jumping up to see what was the matter, he beheld 
a huge creature with its body half out of the water, towering up like a hill. Its 
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eves resembled two suns, and threw a light far and wide; and when the 
trader asked the boatmen what it was, there was not one who could say. 
They all crouched down and watched it; and by and by the monster gradually 
disappeared in the water again, leaving everything in darkness as before. 
And when they reached port, they found all the people talking about a 
strange phenomenon of a great light that had appeared in the night, the time 
of which coincided exactly with the strange scene they had witnessed.” 

Professor Giles’ comment is that the ‘‘sea-serpent’”’ in this case was 
probably nothing more or less than some meteoric phenomenon. I do not 
believe that this interpretation hits the mark: rationalistic explanations of 
myths and tales are usually wrong, because the folk mind is imaginative, not 
rationalistic. We must first recall Hiian Tsang’s story of the merchant prince 
from Jaguda (cf. S. Beal, Buddhist Records, II, p. 125), who with some other 
merchants embarked in a ship on the southern sea (as above) and lost his way 
in a tempest. The mariners finally sight a great mountain with steep crags 
(cf. above, ‘‘lowering up like a hill’) and a double sun (as above, “‘its eyes 
resembled two suns’’) radiating from afar. The merchants are overjoyed at 
the prospect of finding rest and refreshment on this mountain, until the 
merchant-master exclaims, ‘‘It is no mountain, it is thefish makara (whale) ; 
the high crags and precipices are but its fins and mane; the double sun is its 
eyes as they shine.’’ This is the same sea-monster as in the ‘‘Strange Stories,”’ 
and belongs to the well-known cycle of marine legends in which sailors take 
the back of a whale or a turtle for an island. This sailor’s yarn was known 
to the Chinese in a perfect form as early as the sixth century A. D. when it 
was recorded by the emperor Hiao Yiian in his book Kin lou tse (‘The 
Golden Tower’’). The same motif appears in the Greek Romance of Alexander 
the Physiologus, and finally in Sindbad’s adventures in the Arabian Nights. 
I hope to treat the migration of this story in detail on another occasion. 

A curious variant of Dido’s ruse occurs in No. 100. ‘“‘Fornierly when the 
Hollanders were permitted to trade with China, the officer in command of the 
coast defences would not allow them, on account ot their great numbers, to 
come ashore. The Hollanders begged very hard for the grant of a piece of land, 
such as a carpet would cover; and the officer above mentioned, thinking that 
this could not be very large, acceded to their request. A carpet was accor- 
dingly laid down, big enough for about two people to stand on; but by dint 
of stretching, it was soon enough for four or five; and so they went on, 
stretching and stretching, until at last it covered about an acre, and by and 
by, with the help of their knives, they had filched a piece of ground several 
miles in extent.’’ The Chinese have two written versions of the Dido story, 
formerly discussed in my article ‘‘Relations of the Chinese to the Philippine 
Islands.’’ One fastens the ruse on the Spaniards in connection with the 
foundation of Manila, and is contained in the Tung si yang k‘ao printed in 
1618 and repeated in the Annals of the Ming dynasty (chap. 323). The other 
relates to the settling of the Dutch in the island of Formosa in 1620, and is 
found in the Tai wan fu chi (‘‘Gazetteer of the Prefecture of T‘ai-wan,”’ i. e. 
Formosa), the first edition of which was completed in 1694. In both these 
versions the trick is performed by means of a cowhide, exactly as in the 
western prototype, and the story is well and clearly told. The substitution 
of the carpet for the hide in P‘u Sung-ling’s account is a rather unfortunate 
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idea, but surely it is not the author’s invention. The Ming Annals had not 
yet appeared during his lifetime, and were in fact completed only in 1724. 
the Gazetteer of Formosa also came out two decades after the conclusion of 
his work. He might have known the Tung si yang k‘ao, but the fact is evident 
that he did not. The point I wish to make is that P‘u Sung-ling’s story is 
independent of the two literary official versions adopted into the official 
histories and that an oral popular variant must have been afloat at the same 
time; it is the latter which was recorded by P‘u Sung-ling. 

No one should fail to read tale 50, ‘“The Flower Nymphs,’’ a love story of 
great poetic beauty and artistic quality, one of the best ever produced by a 
Chinese writer. There are many humorous stories like Nos. 4, 5, 62, 122, and 
each harbors an interesting bit of Chinese thought and belief. This is a 
veritable source-book of documents for social and psychological research. 
So many approacli me with questions as to the “best’’ books on China. Of 
foreign writers I recommend only Marco Polo and Archdeacon Gray, for the 
rest I wari against the books with the pompous general title ‘‘China and the 
Chinese’ and reconumend study from within, reading of history, stories, 
dramas, poetry translated from the Chinese in which the Chinese speak 
themselves without a chance for the blatant foreigner to interfere. As the 
‘Strange Stories’’ are now accessible again, it will be the first on my list of 
recommendation. The translation is excellent and elegant, and if Professor 
Giles had given us nothing but this fascinating book, this alone would assure 
to him our lasting gratitude. 

B. LAUFER 
Field Museum, Chicago. 


HE FOLK MUSIC OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, Julius Mattfeld. A list 
of references in the New York Public Library, reprinted with additions 
from the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, November and December, 
1924. New York, 1925. 

In the reviewer's opinion this bibliography is one of the most valuable 
and important contributions in the field of folk music that has come out in 
recent years. The compilation of the list is the result of years of work on the 
part of Mr. Julius Mattfeld, formerly associated with the music department 
of the New York Public Library, now with the Radio Broadcasting station 
WEAF, New York. It covers every reference, obscure or otherwise, to folk 
music of the western hemisphere contained in the library up to December 
1924, although before the bibliography was off the press the accessions to the 
library had been greatly augmented, so that the bibliography is not quite 
up to date, much to the compiler’s regret. It is conveniently divided into a 
number of sections so that desired material may be easily located. In 
addition, the library catalogue numbers have been given for each reference, 
which saves considerable time to one using the library copies. There are 
sections on Canadian, Cowboy, Creole, Kskimo, Indian (North American, 
not including Mexican) Indian (Central and South American, including 
Mexican), Latin American, Negro (North American), Negro (Central and 
South American), United States songs, and an appendix on musical instru- 
ments, besides an excellent index covering authors as well as important titles. 
this little book should be in the library of every student of folk song as a 
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staudard reference and the thanks of every folklorist are due Mr. Mattfeld for 
what has certainly been an immense labor, although a labor of love. 
HELEN H. ROBERTS. 
Yale University. 


LEGENDS OF TEXAS. Edited by J. Frank Dobie. Publications of the Texas 

Folk-Lore Society, No. III. Austin, Texas, 1924. 

Professor Dobie has compiled a large collection of tales and legends which 
are of unusual local interest. They include Legends of Buried Treasure and 
Lost Mines influenced greatly by Spanish intrusions; Legends of the Super- 
natural; Legends of Lovers; Legendary Origins of Texas Flowers, Names 
and Streams; and Miscellaneous Legends. Most of the legends show very 
little Indian influence but are more typical of the tales white men tell which 
are locally attributed to the Indian. The collection is of more interest to the 
local historian than to the student of folklore in general. The Editor is to 
be congratulated on the hearty support which the many contributors bring 
to the work. 


DON JOSE DE SAN Martin. Anna Schoellkopf. Boni and Liveright, New 

York 1924. 

A sentimental and exaggerated epitome of Spanish militarism which 
condones terroristic methods in dealing with the natives of South America, 
excuses Spanish failures and glories in revenge and cruelties. Of no value to 
the folklorist and of less to the scientifically minded historian of South 
America because of its extreme bias and attempt to heroize. The book 
belongs to the category of the censored school histories of our American 
myths, Washington, Lincoln, and others. 











